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PART I 


The Organs and Agencies of Policy-Making 




THE ORGANS AGMCISS OF POLIGY^MAKIWG 
1« The Basic Franevork ' ' 

1* Tfljhile the fornulation of public policies 
under the syst©r. of government in India is concen- : 
trated in the Executive, the various processes of ^ 

policy-making are diffused over the ©atire system* , 

■■ ■ ■ ■ '.I 

All policies must be in conformity -with the consti- 
tutional framework. India is SOVEREIGN, DEMOCRATIC : 
RSPUBLICj it has federal structure, and the politi- j 
cal power is divided between the Union Government i 

and 14 State Governments. The Preamble to the | 

Constitution declares, as the supreme object of I 

. ‘ , . . ' i 

the State, to secure to all its citizens Justice, j 

social, economic and political; Liberty of thought, [ 

expression, belief, faith and worship, Equality i 

of status and opportunity and promote anong them I 

all Fraternity assuring the dignity of the indivi- | 

dual and the unity of the Nation. The Constitution | 

further enunciates certain Directive Principles of 

State Policy for the attainment of the above object- 

ive^' they are not enforceable by the Courts llhe the i 

i; 

fundamental rights; nevertheless, they are fundamental [ 

i 

in the governance of the country and the State is I 


/ 
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enjoined to secure then by regulation of its 
iegislative and adninistrative policy. These 
principles are directed towards the establish- 
ment of a Democratic Welfare State in the country, 
For Instance, the second’ Principle (Article' 30 of 
the Constitution) is - 

*The State Shall, in particular, direct 

its policy towards securing - 

a) that the citizens, men and women 
equally, have the right to an 
adequate means of livelihood 5 

b) tte t the ownership and control 
of the material resources of 
the community are so distributed 
as best to subserve the common 
good; . , 

c) that the operation of the econocic 
system does not result in the 
concentration of wealth and means 
of production to the conron detri- 
ment; 

d) that there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women; 

e) that the health and strength of 
workers, men and women, and the 
tender -age of children are not 
abused and the citizens are not 
forced by econfriic necessity to 
enter avocations unsulted to s 
their age or strength; 

' i ’ _ 

f> that childhood '.and* youth are-’^^ 
protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material 
abandonment’,, . „ - 



I: 



2, |j|p.thin the constittitional framework, forau- 
lation of public policies is primarily the business 
of the Executive. It is true that, in formulating 
policies, the Executive has to take into account 
the likely reactions of the Legislature, particularly 
of the Political Party from which the Executive is 
drawn; and when a policy has to take the form, of 
legislative enactment before it can be put into 
operation, the Legislature; as such, has to assent 
to the policy, with or without modification. But 
it is not that every public policy in the Indian 
system of Government, requires legislative enact- 
ment; nor does generally speaking, the Legislature 
takes the initiative in sponsoring 
Instance, policies in regard to the Civil Service | 

often take the form of Executive decisions, or I 

rules frsned by the Executive, under lirticle 309 j 

of the Constitution* This is more like the British j 

system,, and quite different from the systa:i under | 

f 

the American Federal Government in which, matters ; 

relating to Giyil Service are regulated by Congre- 
ssional legislation. ■ The dominance of the Executive in I 

I 

the sphere of policy-making is made possible here,, , [ 








partly ty the fact that the Prime Minister Is also 
the .Leader of the Party in the legislature from 
'Which the Executive is drawn, and all Ministers 
are members of the Legislature, and usually the 
most influencial members. In frardng public poli- 
cies the Executive, of course, has to work within 
the broad frar-ework of the Party’s outlook on, and 
approach to, the important economic and social 
problans* 

■ 3. 'While the formulation of public policies 
rests finally with the Executive, a considerable 
assistance, in this regard is rendered by the 
Planning Commission which is the chief staff agency 
on natters of planning and development. Since the 
advent of planning, public policies relating to 
economic and social fields have to be fittcad Into 
.and adjusted to the requirements of the national 
Plan, the priorities and targets laid down therein 
and the pattern of expansion envisaged. Itie allo- 
cation of resources and priorities by, the Plannli^ 
Gonmlssion has made it a body to be reckoned with 
by any government Department or Ministry. In some 
ways the central Planning Comoisslon is a unique 
Institutionj and in the 'sphere 'of govemnental orga- 
niaation there has hardly been any recent develop- 





ment aomparablej iri i^ts practical importance or in 
its general sigrilficance, from- the point of view 
of the ’''science of public administration”, to the 
grovrbh of the Planning Coimnissione Though the 
Planning Commission is an advisory organ of govern- 
ment, it has come to exercise significant influence 
over the formulation of public policies even in 
matters other than those of development and its 
advisory role in a way extends over the entire 
admdni s tr a ti on c. 

4e The Civi^ Judiciary and some of the 

important advi.3ory 'ionmittees and councils also 
play a lole in the determination of policies ; this 
role is examined In; detail In paras 25“-28 below* . 

3 « .Th g ..Verier al„ S of the Legislature, the 

Executive ^a n d"* 'uhe JiidirciTar v, ■ , 

. 5o India has , as ;alr.eady mentioned , a parii a- 
mentary form of Govcrriment, with a federal demo- 
cratic structure, Detai'is of the composition of 
the leglslr.tiu- a, the executive and the judiciary 
will be found in an Appendix at the end of this 
reports, 

4. I&.g„lora^fi_Poli^ 

6» The most common forms that the govemm^atal 
policies take In India are laws, statutory rules, 
resolutions 'y executive orders and instructions, 



statenents In Parlianent and State liegislatunes, 
and press notes. Laws are passed by Parlianent and 
hardly need any connent. , ' ■ 

7. « Statutory rules are framed by the Executive 
and are (1) either pronulgated by the government 
without any further fornality; or (2) promulgated 
and laid before parlianent after publication! or 
(3) pronulgated and laid before Parlianent for a 
specified period for r.pdification, if any is con- 
sidered necessary! or (4) laid before Parlianent 
for a specified period before publication and made 
subject to such modification as found necessary# 

With the increase in recent years in the complexity, 
scope and scale of governnontal activities, the 
legislature has been obliged to delegate more and 
more of 'rule-naking powers to the Executive* 

8. Hesolutions are usually used for making 

public aimounceoGnt of decisions of government on 
important matters of policy (e.g,, Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1948) , appointment of committees 
or commissions of enquiry (e.g*, Second Central Pay 
Commission) and the results of the review of such 
reports* Resolutions are usually' published in the 
Gazette of India* ' ■ ■ 



. - ■7 - 

9, Executive orders are issued generally in 
the forn of office neftorandun and nay contain suh- 
pclicies and instructions in regard to the. execu- 
tion of policies and decisions of the Govornnent* 

10. At tines inport ant policy statenents are 

cade in Parlianent/Legislature by the Prine Minister/ 
Chief Mniater or other Ministers. Press .notes and 
conferences are generally used for giving publicity 
to decisions of government affecting public interest. 
5, The role of the Legislature 

a) The Influence of the Legislature on 

11, The role of the Legislature, both at the 
Centre and in the States, in the forrulatlon of 
public policies, as said earlier, is primarily 
that of vetoing, regulation and influence; the 
function of policy-making rests primarily vrith 
the Executive and the Legislature only helps in 
the determination of the final fern of some of 
the policies. Parliament exercisesa general' 
control over government policies which are, in 
effect, formulated by the Executive assisted by 
the civil services and other government bodies. 
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12* Policy daternination in Union Parlianont 
and, State Legislatures is a very cor.pl ex and 
intricate, process,. Many cross-currents of poli- 
tical pressures and influence affect the final 
shape of .a policy or a bill. Individual bills 
provide, opportunities, especially at the Select 
Conrittee stage, for discussion of particular 
policies to be covered by that bill. The various 
stages through which a bill has to pass are 
prescribed below in paras 15-24. 

13, The occasions for exercising parlianentary 
control over policies are' nany and varied. First, 
every new session of Parliament opens with a speech 
from President.' The President's address enbodies 
najor policies of the Governnent, and fpur days 
are normally allowed for discussion on it. This 
debate on the President's address provides full 
opportunity for the "circulation of the Governnent 
policies cehtioned or inplied in the address, 
ilgain, the general discussion on the Budget, voting 
on grants an,d' the annual ■ Finance Bill provide 
imense opportunity' for 'general as well .as detailed 
criticism of the Government policies* Other 
channels for the ' exehcise ■ of .control by Parllaaent 
over government policies ■ are •interpellations, 
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■ ■ ■ , . 

ad^ourme^t notions and short notice questions, 

14, It nay be worth-vrfiile to nention here that 
under the Constitution, the powers of the State 
have been divided into 3 Lists j Union Parlianent 
has exclusive power to make laws on all natters 
included In the Union List, and the State Legisla- . 
tures in regard to the subjects in the State List, 
There is also a Concurrent List of subjects on 
which both the Union and States can legislate. 

In case of repugnancy between a law of a State 
and a law of the Union in the concurrent sphere, 
the iatter shall prevail. State legislation nay» 
however, prevail notwithstanding such repugnancy, 
if State law is reserved for the President and 
has received his assent. In addition, Union Parlia- 
n^t is enpowered to make tenporary laws over-riding 
the noraally exclusive powers of the State Legis- 
latures, relating to natters enunerated in the 
State List, if by a special najority the Council 
of States declares that this is expedient in the 
national interest* • *lbove all, under the new 
constitution, the Centre has far reaching powers 
in the event of a threat of external aggression or 
internal disturbance, the breakdown of the consti- 
tutional machinery, of a State, or financial emergency. 
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In snch an eventuality, Itoibn FarliaDent can 
legislate on any natter notwithstanding that it 
falls within the State list. 

How Laws are Enacted 

15, ' ixi ordinary hill i.e. , a bill other than a 
Money Bill as defined by the Constitution nay 

•originate in either House of Parliament, Both 
Houses oust pass a bill without amendments or 
only with such amendments as arc agreed to by 
.both of them before it is deemed to have been 
passed by' Parligmo* - • 

16. Legislative procedure in tho two Houses 
is identical| bills pass through the same stages 
in both Houses. ®i©se are (i) Introduction fflcid 
Publication (Ihe First Reading); (ii) General 
debate on principles (Bie Second Reading); (iii) lije 
Select Committee Stage; (Iv) The Report Stage; 

(v) The Consideration Stage, i,e., when the bill 
is discussed clause by clause and amendments are 
moved; and (vi) Tlie passing of the bill by the 
House (!ifi© Third Beading), 

17* M ordinary legislative .measure may be 
introfiuced by any m ember, member who wishes to 

■nov© for leave to introduce a bill mst give a 

" , . . '-'’f 
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nonth*s notice of his intention to nove the House 
for leave to do so* The notice nust he accorapanied 
by the text of the hill, a statenent of the objects 
and reasons, a financial nenorandun showing separate- 
ly the recurring and non-recurring expen4iture and 
the sanction or recomendation of the President if 
it is necessary under the Constitution. If the 
notion is opposed, the never and the opposer nay 
nake brief explanatory statenents, and the notion 
is put to vote vd-thout debate. If . aftoitted, the 
bill is ordered to be printed in the Gazette of 
India* The Speaker upon request by a nenber nay 
also order the publication of a bill and in such 
a case no notice to nove the House, for leave to 
introduce a bill or notion, is necessary* The 
Ministers are exanpted fron giving notice? their 
Bills are published straight in the official Gazette* 
The introduction of a bill and Its publication in 
the official gazette© constitute the - First Reading * 
18, 1/lhen leave has been given by the Hc«se to 
introduce a bill the nenber who introduces it nay 
nake one of the three notions s that the bill be 
taken into consideration by the House at once or 
on a future date specified in the notion? or that 


«»*• ; 12 - ®*;V 

It be referred to a Select Cornrilttee; or that It 
be circulated for the pwpose of eliciting public 
opinion thereon. Discussion at this stage, knovsi 
as the Second Beading is confined to the principles 
of the^ bill and its general provisions. Hn anend- 
nent to refer the bill to a Select Connit tee or to cir- 
culate the bill may be moved if immediate considera- 
tion is proposed and vice versa. The motion that 
the bill be taken into consideration must be followed 
by the member introducing the bill, 

19. The next stage after the introduction and 
publication of a bill is Its consideration bv a 
Select Committee of the House or a Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses* • The Minis ter of Law 
and the Minister in chfirgo of the subject of a 
bill are ex officio members of every Select Coaiittea* 
Other msibers are named by the House but the chairman 
is nominated by the Speaker. The quorum of a 
Comoittae is one third of its membership. The 
Committee has power to summon witnesses to appear 
before it and to require the production of any 
records. It may 'hoar expetf witnesses and repre- 
sentatlons of any special interests affected. The 
%>eaker may issue directions to .the committee 
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regulating its procedure and organisation. In the 
Conrdttee a bill is considered in detail word by 
word and line by line and anendnents nay be suggested, 

A connittee nust report within three months or at 
such tine as is fixed by the House, Ihe report of 
the Conr.it tee is presented by the Chairnan or if 
he is absent by sone other nember of the Connittee, 

20, At the Report Stage a notion may be tabled 
that the bill be taken into consideration, or 
referred back to the Committee, or circulated to 
elicit public opinion. The debate on the notion 
must be confined to natters contained in the report 
and to any alternative suggestions consistent with 
the principles of the bill, 

21, This is followed bv the Consideration Stage . 

The bill is discussed clause by clause and amendments 
nay be moved. The Speaker determines the admissibility 
of amendments and has also power to; select from 

ar^ong them the amendments to be discussed. Clause 
one, the preamble and the title of the bll^ are 
■taken up last. 

22, The Third Reading of liie bill follows. Debate 
at this stage is limited to the acceptance or reject- 
ion of the whole bill. Only verbal amendments are 


; ~ 14 - ■ : 

pernlssi'ble. After its passage the bill is 
authenticated by the Speaker or the Secretary 
and transDitted to the other House, 

23e If the two Houses disagree about the 
anendnents to a bill, or if one House rejects a 
bill passed by the other House, or again if a 
House does not return a bill passed by the other 
House, the Houses are deemed to have finally 
disagreed about the bill. The President is empow- 
ered to call a joint sitting of the two Houses to 
deliberate and vote upon the measure, 

24, After the bill has been approved in both 
the Houses by the required majority, it goes to 
the President for his assent. ' The President nay 
give his assent or refer it back to the House 
originating, it with his reconnendationsj but if 
the Bill is passed a second tine by the legislature, 
'the President has no option but to give his assent. 

The Bill becomes a law only after it has been assented 
to by t^he President. 

6* :B Qle .Q.t..the„_,l?cecutive , - 

26. As already' observed, the formulation of 
public policies rests primarily with the Executive, 

The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible 
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to Lok Sabha (House of the People), l»e. vhen the 
House disapproves the policy of Goverment by a clear 
majority vote, all the Ministers must resign in a 
body, ki thin the Cabinet, the policies for each 
Department -or Ministry are initiated and formulated 
by the Minister in charge. The Mnister also takes 
the responsibility for the actual execution of the 
policies, All major policies which affect more 
than one Ministry or Department are brought before 
the Cabinet, Because the Council of Ministers is 
collectively responsible to Parlianont, the policies 
which an individual Minister follows and executes 
are ultimately the policies of the Cabinet, even 
though a particular policy or sub-policy has not 
cone up for its specific approval. The Cabinet is 
the overall directing and controlling body, «nd 
all important problems of policy and inter-departraent- 
al problems are as a rule considered in the Cabinet. 

26<. It may be specially noted here that because 
of the parlisonentary form of Government under a 
federal framework the American analogy of the Chief 
Executive does not apply to the political and 
administrative set-up of India. Constitutionally, 
the executive power is vested in the President! 
but the' President is .only ,a nominal head -and the 



de facto Chief Executive here is the Cahlnet, 

There is no question therefore here of the President 
doDinating the Legislature, or the Legislature 
doninating the President. In the Indian system of 
Governnent, instead of a conflict or rivalry between 
the Executive and the Legislature, there is a cons- 
tant, and often infernal, process of ‘give and 
take*, between the Executive and the Party in the 
Legislature, fron which it is drawn. Though 
there are exceptions, It would, perhaps, be correct 
to say that, generally speaking, the Executive has 
a doninant influence on policy making. 

goli-eX-Deterplnatlon an! Civil Services 

27. Though the public services in India are 
priaarily sasponsible for the Inplenentation of 
public policies laid down by the Executive, they 
also advise and assist the Executive in the fracing 
of policy. The role of the public services in 
natters of policy is three-foldi • thinking out a 
policy for the execution of a particular objective 
laid down by the Executive and ensuring that it 
correctly interprets that obje<S;iv6| putting the 
policy into legislative^ fomf .and translating 
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policy into action* The Civil Cervices in India 
thns play an inport ant part in assisting the 
political Executive in policy determination at 
every level of governnent. 



28* The Judiciary in India influences public 
policies in two important ways. First, the power 
of judicial review exercised by the Courts not only 
makes the Governnent draft the bills as carefully as 
possible to avoid any invalidation later but also 
at times leads to changes either in laws6r policies. 

For instance, as a result of some judicial decisions, 
a new ^tlcle 31-A was added to the Constitution 
by the First Amendment Act, 1951, with retrospective 
operation, in order to remove completely such laws, 
relating to agrarian reform, as the Zamindari Abolit5Cia 
Act from the purview of the courts* Mention may also 
be made here of a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court (relating to the award of the Wage Board for 
the WDrking Journalists) in which it held that wtereas 
the bare minimum or subsistence wage would have to 
be fixed irrespective of the capacity of industry to 
pay, the statutory minimun wage postulates the 
capacity of the .industry., to pay. Secondly. 



■ - 18 ; 

the Suprene Court p erf ores al0O certain advisory ' 
functions. Article 143 of the Constitution pro vl- 


activity, •with the fornulatlcn or execution of 
goveninent policies relating to that activltyo 
Representation is th’as grajited to interested groups 
or associations, siich as those of labour, conn ere e 
and industry, consuners, backward classes, etc» 

For instance, the Standing Labour Connittee and 
the Indian Labour Conference, which are tripartite 
advisory bodies, have been playing an effective role 
in the fornulation of the labour policies of the 
Union Governnent; other instances in point are the 
I-nport and Export ?ldvisory Connittee, Railway 
Users ^ Consultative Comittee, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. In India, there do not exist 
organised pressure groups in the form they do in the 
United States of Anerlca. Pressure by interests 
affected is generally brought to bear upon the 
Government either through the channel of advisory 
bodies, or through Menbers of ?arl.1 anent nigh'' 
put ions , move an amendment or notion or 

resolution and thus raise a' d-! scuseion on a 
particular poll cy. 


oooOooo 





fhe. structure of the Executive ^ the Legislature and 
the Judiciq.ry . 

(a) The Executive . ; ' 

Cl) Centre According to the provisions contain- 
ed in Part V of the Constitution, the Union Executive 
consists of the President, the Vice-President and 
the Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister 
at its head, 

P^Qsi<iQ^^t is elected by an electoral college 
consisting of the elected members of both Houses of 
Parliament and of the Legislative Assemblies (Vidhan 
Sabhas) of the States in accordance with the system 
of proportion al representation by the single tran- 
sferable vote. The President must be ^ citizen of 
India, not less than 35 years of age, and eligible 
for election as a member of the House of the People 
(Lok Sabha), His term of office is five years and he 
is eligible for re-election. 

The yice-President is elected by the members of 
both Houses of Parliament assembled a joint sitt» 
ing on the basis of proportional representation by 
meanji of the single transferable vote. He must be 
a citizen of India, not less than 35 years of age 
and eligible for election a® a member of the council 
of States (Bajya Sabha), His term of office is also 
five years* The 'Vice-President acts as the ex-officio 


Chairman of the Connell of States. 

Council -of Ministers Article 74 of the Gonsti« 
tution provides for a Council of Ministers headed 
by the Prime Minister to aid and advise the Presi* 
dent in the exercise of his functions. The Prime 
Minister is -appointed by the President who also 
appoints the other Ministers on the ^dvice of the 
Prime Minister, Although the Council holds office 
during the pleasure of the President, it is collec- 
tively responsible to the House of the People. It 
is the duty of the Prime Minister to communicate to 
the President all decisions of the Council of Mini- 
sters relating to the administration of the affairs 
of the Union and proposals for legislation and 
information relating to them and if the President 
so requires, submit for the consideration of the 
Council of Ministers, any matter on which a decision 
has been taken by a Minister, but which has not been 
considered by the Council, 

(2) S.tate...3 The State Executive consists of the 
Governor and a Council of Ministers with a Chief 
Minister at its head. 

The Governor of a State is appototed by the 
President of India for ’a 'term of five years and 
holds office daring his 'Measure, (kly Indian 


citizens above 35 years of age are eligible for 
appointment to this office. The Governor is debarr- 
ed from being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of a House of the State Legislature and from 
holding any other office of "profit, ^ ■ 

The Constitution provides for a Council of 
Ministers with ^ Chief Minister at the head to ai<i 
and advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except in so f^r as he iSj by or under 
the Constitution, required to exercise his functions 
in his discretion. The Chief Minister is appointed 
by the Governor who .also appoint s other Ministers 
on the advise of the Chief Minister. The Council . 
of Ministers is collectively responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly of the State, though holding 
office during the pleasure of the Governor. i,. 

(b) The Legislature 

(1) Centre The Legislature of the Union 
which is called "Parliament” consists of the 
President and the two Houses known respectively as 
the Council of StatesCRajjia ’Sabha) and the House 
of the People (Lok Bf^bha). 

The Council of States consists of not more 
than 250 members, of whom 12 are nominated by the 
President, and the ,re«t\;elected. The elected members 


are representatives of the States and the Union 
Territories* The nominated members are persons 
haying special knowledge or practical e:x 5 perience in 
literature, science, art ^nd social service, \ To fill 
a seat in the Council, the candidate must be a citi- 
zen of India and not less than 30 years of age. The 
Council of States is not subject to dissolution, 
one- third of its members retiring on the expiration 
of every second year. The elections to the Council 
are indirect, the allotted quota of the representat- 
ives of each State being elected by the elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly of that State 
in accordance with the system of proportional re- 
presentation by means of the single transferable 
vote. 

The House of the People consists of not more 

■■ ■ ' ■ ' ' 

th® 600 members directly elected from territorial 
constituencies in the States (the representatives 
of the' State of J^mmu and Kashiair being appointed 
by the President on the recomraendation of the legis- 
lature of the State), and not more than 20 members 
to represent the Union Territories chosen in such 
manner as Parliament by law provides. The number 
of seats to each St^te is so allotted that the ratio 
between the number and tM^opulation of the State is 
as far as practicable, the 'same, for all States, The 


President can, nominate two mffibers to the Honse of 
the People to represent the Inglo-Indian corimnnity 
if in his opinion it is not adequately represented* 

The House of the People, unless sooner 
dissolved, has a maxiiBum duration of five years from 
the, date appointed for its first meeting. This may 
he extended by a maxiinuni of one year by a Parlia- 
raentary l,aw nhile a FroclaBiati on of Emergency is 
in operation.' ^ • ; 

(2) States For every State there is a legislature, 
which consists of the Governor, and in the States 
of- Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Punj'ab, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Beng^al, of two Houses and in other States of one 
House. Inveriably The Upoer House is known as 
the Legislative Council C Fidhan Parishad ) and » the 
other as the Legislative Assembly ( Yidhan Sabha ) • 
Parliament can, by law, provide for the abolition 
of an existing Council or for the creation of one 
where it does not exist if the oroposal is supoorted by 
a resolution of the concerned Legislative Assembly 
passed in the manner prescribed in the Constitution. 

The Legislative Council of a State comprises 
not more than one- third of the total number of 
members in ^ the Legislative Assembly of thotSSMbf, 
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and in .no Case less than :40 members, Nearly- one^^ 
third of the members of the Council elected by 

■ ■■ ' i^.sV ■ ■■ ■ 

the members of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
from amongst persons who jj,re not members of the 
Assembly, dine- third by electorates consisting of 
members of municipalities, district bo|rds ^nd 
other local authorities, one- twelfth by registered 
teachers in educ;,tional institutions rot lower than 
secondary schools and a further one-twelfth' by 
registered graduate of more than three years* ■ 
standing. The remaining members nominated by the 
Governor are chosen from among those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the fields of literature, 
science, grt, co-operative move..:ent and socia,^l 
service. Like their counterpart ab the Centre, 
the Legislative Councils are permanent, one-third of 
their membors retiring on the expiration of every 
second year. 

According to Article 170, the Legislative 
Assembly of a State consists of not more than 600 
and not less than 60 members chosen by direct 
election from territorial constituencies in the 
St^te, The demarcation of territorial constituencies 
is to be done in such a manner , that the ration 
between the population ofileach ■ constituency and 
the'' number of seats allotted "to it is, 'as far 



as practicable, the Same throughout tho State, The 
normal term of an .-Assembly is five years unless it 
is dissolvod earlier, : 

(c) The Judiciary 

(l) . -Centre The Supreme Court of India consists 
of a Chief Justice =>nGl not more than ten Judges 
appointed by the President. The Judges hold office 
till the age of 65. For appoi^atiaent as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, a person must be a citizen of 
Indi§k and must have been for at least five years 
a Judge of a High Court or of two or more such 
courts in succession, or an advocate of a High Court 
or of two or more such courts in succession for at 
least ten years} or, in the opinion of the President, 
a distinguished Jurist. Provision has also been made 
for the appointment of a Judge of a High Court as 
an ad' hoc Judge of the Supreme court and retired 
Judges of the Supreme Court to sit aud aCt as Judges 
of th® ■'Court. The Constitution debars a retired 
Judge of the Supreme Court from practising in any 
court of law or before aiiy other a^^'^Hority in India. 

A Judge of the Supremo Court . nnot be removed 
from office exeept by an order of the President 
Passed after an address by each House of Parll§.ment, 
supported by m^Jo:pi.ty^pf; not less than two- thirds 
of the members, .pjfd sen!' -and voting, has been presented 


to the Presi&dient in the sane session for such , 
removal on the ground of proved Dlsbohaviour or . 
incapacity. . ' 

Tho powers of the Supreme Court hG sides that 
of roviewing any judgement pronounced by it (subject 
to the provisions of any law iiade by Parlia-'®nt or 
any rules made under Article 145 of the Constitution 
by the Supreme Court) ^nd of grant of special leave 
to ippeal, Original, Appelate and Advisory. 

The Supreme Court haS Original jurisdiction 
in any dispute between the Government of India 
and toy State or between States themselves. It is 
also empowered to issue orders cr directives in 
the nature of writs of Habeas Corpus, Mandamus, 
Prohibitives, Quo Warranto and Certiorari or any 
of them for the enforcement of fundamental rights. 
The Appellate jurisdiction applies over constitu*- 
tionalj civil and criminal cases. The appeal shall 
lie with the Supreme Court against judgement of 
the High Court provided the High Court grants 
leave for it or the Supreme Court gives special 
leave for such an appeal. This, of course, is 
subject to certain conditions and- limitations. 

In its advisory role, the Supreme Cpurt gives its 
opinion on any question' laW-or which',: is 

referred to it by the President of .India.- ' . 



The judicial adninlstrgtioij of, every State 
is headed by a High Courts These courts have both 
original and appellate jurisdiction! they have powe*- 
rs of superintendence over all courts and tribunals 
within their jurisdictionCArticle 225), 

Ordinarily, a High Court is identified with 
the State where it exercises its jurisdiction, but 
the State legislature has no power to alter the 
constitution or the organisation of the High Courto 
This power vests in the Union Parlia*aGnt, Similar- 
ly > the power to remove High Court judges also 
vests in Parliament, ' 

Under Article 226, every High Court has the 
power to issue to any person or authority, 
any Government within its jurisdiction, directions, 
orders or writs, including writs which are in the 
nature of mbeas corpjaj, nandarius, prohibition, 
quo warra nto and cert iorari ■. or any of them for the 
enforcement of any of the rights conferred by Part 
III of the Constitution and for any other purpose. 
Subject to minor local variations, the 
structure and functions of the subordinate or 
mo fussil courts are to re, or less uniform throughout 
the country, ^.ach, Sta|© -Is,- divided into, a number of 



districts, each under the ;Jurisdiction of the 
principal civil court presided over by a district 
judge. Subordinate to him is a hi e^rachy of differ- 
ent grades of civil judicial authorities. 

The Code of Criminal Precedure, as amended 
and revised from time to time, regulates the adminl 
stration of crlninal justice and the constitution 
of criminal courts. The officer presiding over the 
district court in civil suits is the judge of the 
Sessions Division for criminal cases in that dis- 
trict, The Sessions judge is sometimes assisted by 
additional or assistant sessions judges. These 
officers are subordinate only to the High Court and 
are comparatively independent of the executive, 

Th4y, however, deal only with the more serious 
crimes and take cognisance of cases only when they 
have been committed to them by a naglstrate after 
a preliminary enquiry. 

The exercise of preventive jurisdiction in 
certain matters and the trial of crimes listed as 
not triable by a Sessions Court are entrusted to 
magistrates of various classes under the general 
supervision and control of the District Magistrate, 
In his capacity as the^ District Collector, the 
latter is subordinate to the executive administra- 
tion' of the State, ^ 
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In pursuance of the directive principle 
regarding the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive (Article 50), States of Assam, Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh and Madras have implemented the reform 
fHally. The States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh have carried it 
out partially. 







THS STRUCTURTg OF fHB gXECD*nVg 


'I* ^6 Chi ef •axecntl ve ' 

All the executive power of the Union , 

including the Suprene Connand. of Deface Forces, 

♦ 

is fornally vested in. the Pvesidenti it nust, 
however, be exercised in accordance with the 
Constitution. The Constitution proscribes that 
there shatl be a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head to aid and advise the 
President in the exercise of his functions* . The 
position of the- Indian President is, ’.lore or less., 
ahalogous to that of the Crown in the English 
Constitution. previously stated, nominally 
the President is the head of the Union Executive, 
but the various powers fornally assigned to the 
President are in practice exercised by the Council 

■ . . ■ ■ %/’; : ■ ■ ' .'Sfcv . 

of Ministers. The Central Council of Ministers, 
with the Prime Minister as its leader is thus *the 
real chief executive* 4 

2. The Prine Minister is appointed by the 
President, and other Ministers are appointed by bin 
on the.^;P?iDe Minister*s advice. /The Ministers ate 

norpally n^bers -Of - one of 'the -^Houses of Parlianenti 

'■ >! ‘ ' ' , ■ ■ " ' > „ 

no' porsbujcan occupy, Minis teriaJfiCffice without being 
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a Menber of Parllanent for core than six months. 

All the Ministers hold office during the pleasure 

of the President, As' the Council of Ministers is 

to be responsible to the House of the People, the 

choice of the Prine Minister by the president is 

# 

lirited to the leader of the party or parties which 
conir.and a majority in the House. This is equally 
true of the State Legislatures. I’lhen no single 
'party cocnands a majority in the Legislature, two 
or more parties may form a coalition so as to have 
a working majority behind them and select a common 
leader who must bo appointed as the Prime or Chief 
Minister. . 

3, The Prime Minister Is the pivot of the 
whole system of government. Although, all the 
members of the Cabinet stand on equal footing, the 
Prime Minister Is the first among equals and occupies 
a unique positionf Although under the Constitution, 
the Ministers are appointed by the President, in 
actual practice, they are the nominees of the Price 
Minister and the President simply endorses tho list 
prepared and presented by the Prine Minister* As he 
is the leader of the Parliamentary majority party, 
all: Ministers work under his accepted leadership. 

He nets as the co«ordinator: of policy and' settles 





differences between Ministries' and Bepartnents. 

He has a decisive voice in all appolntnents nade 
by the President. Due to his pre-eqinent position, 
he is the effective channel of connunlcation 
between the Cabinet and the President. ' 

2* !Ifie Structure of Executive Departnents at the 

a) Headquarters Organisation , 

■ 3, Rules of Business have. been f ran ed 'under 

Article 77(3) of the Constitution to regulat© the 
allocation of the business of Government an ong 
Ministers and ensure its rore convenient transac- 
tion. The allocat is nade by the President on 
the advice of the Brine Minister by specifying the 
items of business allotted to each Ministry and by 
assigning a Ministry or a part of a Ministry or 
more than one Ministry to the charge of a Minister. 

4, Riere are four different ranks in the Council 
of Ministers* First , there are the Ministers of 
Cabinet rank at present thirteen in number, who are 
in charge of the more Iqportant portfoUos and 

attend';, Cabinet, meetings* Secondly , there are. ^ 

'’’i' ■ 

Mlnist©2fe;'ojf-/State^,-, fourteen ^ in number at' present « 
in''''cha^g'e;'j'of.^<iepartD©nt3-,,..of'' sub-departments but they 
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do not participate in the Cabinet neetings except 
\jhen soce natters relating to their Departnent is 
under consideration and they have been invited to 
be present. However, they are accountable to 
Parlianent just like Cabinet Ministers* In the 
third place, there are Deputy Ministers, whose 
present nunber is nineteen, to relieve heavily- 
burdened Ministers of some of their work. The; 

Deputy Ministers do not have charge of departrents. 
Their, task is to assist the Ministers with v^oc 
they are associated in their adr.inistrative and 
parlianentary work. Finally , there are eight 
Parlianentary Secretaries, lower in rank than Deputy 
Ministers, to assist in the conduct of parlianentary 
business. 

5, Collectively, the Cabinet Ministers constitute 
the Governnent, Individual Ministers “decide by 
thaaselves the routine natters of ’their departeents 
but all natters involving issues of policy or 
Inter-departnental in character have to cone before 
the Cabinet for its decision. The business allotted 
to a Ministry is thus nomally disposed of by, or 
under the direction of, 'the Minister-in-charge, 
except when it is necessary or desirably to submit 
a' base to the Prine Minister -or the Cabinet "or any 



of its Comitteesa Certain Itens of cases have 
also to ':>© subnittoi to the President before the 

issue of orders, Vtien a decision taken in one 
Ministry Is likely to affect the transaction of 
business allotted to any other Ministry, the 
concurrence of the latter is also secured before 
the issue of orders* In case of any difference of 
opinion which cannot be settled by discussion 
between the If nistries/Departrents concernerf, 
the natter is referred to the Cabinet for a decision* 

6* The Mlnistries/DcpiT-tnents, thou.gh ha'vlng • 

alnost the sane type of relationship with the Chief 
Executive, differ very greatly in size, conposition 
and the nature of functions they perform, As a 
matter of fact, the nature and scale of the functions 
or duties of any well-ordered government deteir.ine 
the number, character and parts of branches of 
a;3ministrati on. These parts or branches are called 
Mlnlstries/Dci,u.rtnentsa A Ministry/Department is 
concerned with the determination of the policy of 
Government within its sphere of responsiblity as 
well as for the execution and review of that policy. 

• * For the expeditious disposal of governmental 

business, a Minlstry/Pcpartment is .divided into a , 
number uT Di vis ions ^,-Br'anches .and Sections. ' A Section 
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is ordinarily under the charge of a Section Officer 
consisting of a certain nuober of ascistants, lower 
and upper division clerks. 1 Section deals with 
work relating to' subjects allotted to itc A 
Branch, which noKially consists cf two sections, is 
under the charge of an Undei* Secretary, called 
Branch Officer. Two Branches zTdinarily constitute 
a Division which is noraally the charge of a 
Deputy Secretvary. Ordinarily, a Minlstry/Departnent 
has, in addition to having several Sections dealing 
with the substantive activities of the Ministry/ 
Department (conveniently termed as "subject natter ^ 
Sectiorm’* for the sa& of analysis) , a registration 
and recording section, an establishment section, . 
an 0 .& M section, and a -finance and accounts section. 
The work in the latter type' of Sections Is of the 
same nature? while the wrjrk in the substantive Sections 
though organisationally of saris character differs 
in regard to the "subject natter" dealt with. 

7. The hierarchical arrangements within an 
Executive Department fall generally into three 
categories, namely, top cianagenf^it, middle management, 
and the lower levels. Although, there cannot be any 
hard and fast line of denarcation between each of 
then, yet the levels of work 'and responsibility are 
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well-narkecl in this: country, .The top nanagOTent is 
generally nanned by the nenhers of the Indian Civil Service 
the All-India Ser-^ces and the .Central Services • cilddle 
nanagenent by the na^bers of the Central. Secretariat 
Service and other field officers, and the lower levels 
by ninlsterial services, 

8, The top echelons consist of political as well as 

adninistrative personnel. The political side comprises 

of Cabinet Ministers, Ministers of State and Deputy i 

Minlsters'i the adninistrative side of Secretaries, Joint , 

Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries, The top echelons 

are prinarily concerned with matters of policy, direction , 
V ' ' ’ ' ' ! 

and control. The final responsibility for the fortsula- 1 

tlon of policies of a Department rests with the politl- ■ 

oal head; the Services, however, render valuable assistance! 

in its formulation. The lower levels of the Services i 

■ 

collect information and data, the middle levels sift and ; 
analyse it in relation to the issues involved and the 

'f 

top administrative echelons wait to assist the political ; 
head in formulating the policy and ensuring its appllca- | 
tion. The top echelons have also to feed the Minister : 

■ ■ ■ . ■ • I .. ^ V , '"i 

with all kind of information required or likely to be | 
required for the Cabinet, -Legislature, the press and 1 

it 

the public, .,,,,1Squally important is the, role of the top | 
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nanagenent in inter and ■Intra-departraentai co- 
ordination? Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and 
Deputy Secretaries ■who nan the top echelons require 
expert advice on technical natters and there are 
therefore, at' tines, special staff aids attached' 
to heads of Departnents and Divisions. A Central 
Minis try/Departnent is headed’ by an officer of the 
level bf Secretary to the Governnent of India, who is 
assisted by k nunber of Joint Secretaries. Sons 
Ministries have also sn Additional Secretary to 
look after certain Inportant ‘items of work. The 
joint’ Secretaries function mostly independently in 
respect of business falling within- their Department, 
subject, however, to the general supervision of 
the Se'cretary in regard to the a-dninistration of 
the Minis try/Departnent as a whole. 

9, The function of the middle levels of Executive 
Department (e.g. Under Secretaries .and senior grade 
Section Officers) are partly supervisory and partly 
executiohal* The lower levels generally perforn 
duties of routine clerical nature. 

.. b) £b3.,§s Qgulral 

gaaapasBla 

■ 10, There are at present IB. .Central ' Mlni-strles 
and 8 Departneotsi these .nay -be fop the purpose of 



analysis classified as followss- 
i) Sasic 

1, Ministry of Home Jiffairs • 

2* Ministry of Finance 

3. Ministry of Defence 

4. Ministry of External affairs 

li) Development " ■ ■■ ■ 

5. Ministry of Commerce and Industry 

6. Ministry of Irrigation and power 
7 • Minis try of Po od and agri culture 

8* Ministry of Iffcrks, Housing and Supply 
9* Department of atomic Energy 
lOi Ministry of Railways 

11, Ministry of Transport & Communications 

12, Mnistry of Steel, Mines & Fuel 

13, Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural affairs 

lii) Social Services 

14, Ministry of Education 

15, Ministry of Health 

16, Ministry of Rehabilitation 

17, Ministry of Community Developneaife 

18, >ftnlstry of Labour & Btjq&loyment, 



Iv) toxiliary _ , 

19, Ministry of Law 

20, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting 

21 , Department of ?arli^entary\af fairs, 

o) gie Field Agencies ' 

11* . Isfoere the impl^-entation' of the policies 
of the Union Government requires decentralization 
of executive direction and the establishment 
of field agencies for purposes of regulation, 
control or execution, a Ministry has under it subsidiary 
field organisations which are called Attached and 
Subordinate Offices# The Attached Offices are 
responsible for providing executive direction 
required in the inplanentation of the policies 
laid down by the Ministry to i(Aiich they are attached, 
^ey also serve as repository, of technical information 
and advice to the Ministry on technical aspects 
of questions dealt with by then. The Subordinate 
Offices function as field establishments or as 
agencies responsible for the detailed execution 
of the decisions of Government, They generally, 
function under the direction of an Attached Office, 
or in oases where the volme of executive direction 
Involved is not considerable, directly under a Ministry* 



Adtnl M j,tjpa ti ve Qrgani sation in States 

12* The executive power of the State is co- 
extensive with its legislative authority* Although 
ail executive actions of the State are expressed 
to be taken in the nan e of the^ Governor, the real 
Sxecutive of the State is the Council of Ministers 
headed by the Chief Minister* Similar to the 
practice at the Centre, the State l^nisters also 
work on the portfolio system, each Minister being . 
the final authority in regard to the day-to-day 
administration of subjects allotted to his Ministry. 
Only matters of policy relating to subjects in 
v^lch more than one Ministry is concerned or on 
v^lch there is difference of opinion between then 
are referred to the Cabinet or the Council, of 
I€.nisters* 

13, Like the Ministries in the Union Govern- 
ment,- the State Ministries are headed by Secret- 
aries as their 'administrative heads. In addition, 
the States' also have Chief Secretaries* The State 
Secretaries are patterned more or less like their 
counterpart at the Centre* Besides Secretaries, 
who advise the Ministers on. all matters of policy, 
there are heads of departments --^^lose number^ corres- 
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ponds to the nnmber of the inportant subjects admi- ‘ 
nlstered by a State. It is the departnental heftd 
who carries out the policy and progrance of the 
Government at the headquarters as well as in the 
districts through a field staff. , 

14,. The principal unit of ■ administration is 
the district under a Collector and District Magis- 
trate. IkS Collector j he is responsible to the 
Board of Revenue, and through it to the Government 
for the proper collection of revenue and for the 
administration of all matters connected with l.and 
other than irrigation,' agriculture and forestry in 
their technical aspects, and registration, ' As 
District Magistrate, he is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and the criminal 
administration of the District. For this purpose, 
the police force in the district with the Superin- 
.tendent of police as its immediate head is under 
his control and direction, although for purposes 
of disciplinary control and technical supervision, 
the Superintendent is responsible to the Inspector- 
General of Police. Besides a number oj* Assistant-' 
or Deputy Collectors and Magistrates who help him 
in the discharge of his duties,' the Cpllector has 
also at his disposal the assistance and professional 


Esdvice of a nunbeir of, ptljer district officers such 
as the Bxeouirf.'ve Engineer, the Deputy Coroissloner 
of Excise, the Civil Supplies Officer and the Forest 
Officer, etc, 

15, For the sake of administrative convenience, 
each district is divided into a. number of Suh- 

Edl visions, usually three to five, The Suh-Di vi- 
sional Magistrate who is in charge of the Suh- 
Di vision is the principal assistant of the District 
Magistrate and is responsible to him for the main- 
tenance of law and order, collection of Government 
dues and other collected matters in the Sub-IUvision, 
A Sub-Division is further divided; into Taluks or 
Tehsils in the charge of a Tahslldar or « 

16, torang other district officials are those 
belonging to the departments of .Education, Medical^ 
Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary, Cooperatives, 
Industries,. Labour, Jail, Local Fund Audit, etc,, 
v)ho carry out their respective duties under the 
direction and orders of tteir heads of departments 
at the State headcparters . 

Other agencies 

a) dhe Constitution provides for the 
following statutory authorities I- ^ 


i) Pnlon" febilc Service GopmliSsiQil , 

. 1?. The Union PnhliG- Service Gonrlssion is an 
indepenclent statutory hody^ canstituted under 
article 315 (1) of the Constitution of India. 

Chairman and other matibers are appointed by 

rthe President, as nearly as on-half of the tnembers 
being persons who at the . time of their appointment 
have leld office for at least ten years either 
under the Goveriment of India or a State Govem- 
.m®nt* A member of the Conmission holds office 
for a term of six years or until he attains the 
age of 65. The main function of the Itolon Public 
Service Commission is to hold examinations for 
recruitment to the Union services and to advise on 
the principles and uBthods of recruitment to the 
civil services and posts and on the suitability 
of candidates for appotntm^t to such aerviCQS 
and posts. This is discussed in detail in the 
Section on ’^Education, Recruitaaent and Training 
for the Public Service”* 

18, The Commission also advises on dlsciplinaiy 
matters affecting Government servants. Ihe functions 
of 'the Commission are described in.'.. Article 320 of 
the Constitution.,- ; 



ii) Election Copclssion ■ ' 

19* The Election Conmission is mainly responsible, 
for the superintendence, direction and control of 
the preparation of electoral rolls for, and the 
conduct of, all elections to Parliament ahd to the 
Legislatu.re of every State and of elections, to the 
offices of the President and the l/ice President 
and the appointment of Election Tribunals, for 
the decision of doubts and disputes arising out 
of or in connection with elections to Parliament 
and the. Legislatures of States* In order to 
ensure . that the party in power is .not able to 
influence the conduct of elections, the independence 
of the Commission haS been safe-guarded under th» 
Constitution. 

iii) Commissioner fpr__S£hedulM -g.as.Ma 
a nd Schedu led Tribes ^ .. . . 

20* The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has been appointed, under article 
338 of the Constitution for investigating into all 
matters relating to the safe-guards. /provided for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes under the 
Constitution ^d reporting to the ih'esident upon 
the working of these safeguards at, such intervals 



as the Presid^t may direct* 

■' ■ iy) Ittorney^General ' 

21* The Attorney- General is the highest legal 
adyiser to the Government of India and is ■asnally 
consulted in all matters of importance involving 
interpretation of the Constitution or other laws. 

He also appears in the Supreme Court on behalf of 
Government to conduct important cases. Ha has a 
right to speak and take part in the proceedings 
in , the Parliament and occasionally does so when 
matters involving legal aspects are under considera- 
tion. 

22* The Comptroller and Auditor General is 
responsible for bringing to account the receipts 
and escpenditure of Government (except Railways and 
l^efence. Services and any other Ministry or Service, 
the accounts of which are maintained by departmental 
authorities) and for .auditing all expenditure. (He 
exercises similar functions in respect of the accounts 
and audit of the receipts and expenditure of the 
States also,) The Independence of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General has been fully ' safeguarded by 
the Constitution 'in ,a variety of ways* 
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23, Th© aCGOu^ are cor.plled by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General and laid before Parliament, 
together with his Audit Reports thereon, in two 
parts nanely (i) Finance Accounts ^ich give 
comprehensive picture of the entire receipts and 
expenditure of Government and (ii) Appropriation 
Accounts in which are given details. of the amount 
sanctioned in the Appropriation Act or Acts and 
the amount actually spent under each grant. 

24, Ihe Audit Report on the finance Accounts 
gives an authoritative and impartial review of 

•public finances. 111.0 Audit Report on the Appropria- 
tion Accounts contains the comments of; the Auditor 
General on the regularities and the ^ propriety of 
expenditure of Government, 

5* TtQ .Govemment_.Mter:P.rlsg5. ' 

25, In recent years, there has been .an enormous 
.increase in the number of government industrial and 

commercial enterprises. The government policy In 
the matter was laid down in detail for the first 
time in 39485 the field to be covered by State 
enterprises was further enlarged by the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 3956, The State enterprises 
now cover a wide 'range of industrial '"and commercial 


activities. They are generally managed either 
departnentally or run as corporate undertalcings. 

The two cocmon corporate forms are the Statutory 
Corporation and the Joint Stock Company. There are 
also some other organisational patterns like Control 
Boards and Commissicns. Except department ally 
managed enterprises, all others possess varying 
degrees of adn’^inistrative, financial and operational 
autonomy within the broad framework laid down in the i 
statute or the ilrticles of .Association or the Govern- 
ment Eesolutlon, as the case may be. 

26. In determining appropriate forms of organi- 
zation for public enterprises "the main consideration 
to be kept in view is that the normal administrative 
and financial procedures customary in departmental 
administrrotion are not suitable for comercial ^nd 
industrial enterprises. These enterprises have to 
fulfil business criteria and standards and have to 
meet obligations similar to, and, in some respects 
in excess of, those expected in the private sector. 

The general policy, therefore, is to confer upon their 
manag^ents the largest measure of financial and 
administrative auton.r^ny consistent with the overall 
responsibility of Government and accountability to 


Parliament* Questions relating to the org?misation 
of public enterprises are under constant review and 
greater experience is needed before a clear view • 
as to the relative advantage of different forms, 
of organisations emerges”. . , 

27. Invariably in all cases, the government has 
the power to issue policy directives on questions 
of policy;’ to appoint the governing body of the 

. undent .aking; to sanction increase in capital as also 
to limit borrowings; to sanction expenditure for 
expansion schemes for a certain limit, etc. 

28, The top management of the public enterprises 
is composed predominantly of • government officials 
the* re«ent trend is to have' more of non-officials on 
these governing bodies. 

29* In view of the increased importance of the 
public sector, the Government of India constituted 
in 1957 a Central Co-ordinating Committee, with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry as Chairman, for 
the purpose of keeping *a constant watch over the 
progress of the State enterprises and discussing 
probl^a of common interest. The Committee includes, 
besides, the top officials of the administrative 
Ministries concemed,^ the Chalmen. of .Boards 
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GoveriHneiit Indus tri al proj ects. 


6* Advisory Bodies . ■ ’ • ■ 

30, a up, in the last few decades, 

a net work of advisory bodies at all levels of 
Governiaent, These advisory connittees and councils 
nay be classified as follows 

1) Advisory bodies which aim at associa- 
ting groups or classes of citizens with 
the execution of a particular policy 
of the Go vernnent which affects then. ^ 

Councils set up at higher 
levels to associate affected interests 
(such as labour, cocraerce. industry, 
etc.) with the determination of sub- 
policies and governmental procedures 
involving dealings with the public. 

3) Advisory bodies for purposes of research 
and enquiry and for associating experts 
and specialists from outsldei the govern- 
ment to advise on specific probleos. 

4) Advisory bodies to advise on natters 
of planning. Here the Chief advisory 
body is the central Planning Commission. 

A full account of the functions, organi- 
zation and working of the Commission is 
given in- a latter section. 

31* The size and the composition of advisory 

bodies vary considerably* They also incidentally 

perform a co-ordinating function* Some of them are 

in effect, a very useful agency for eliciting people’s 

co-operation and for adjusting government policies and 

procedures- to the requir^aants of the public needs and 

'fenyenience, ' ■ • ' , ; ^ ' 





PART III 


Education, Recruitment and Training 
FOR THE Public Service 



India is a union of States. As in other 
federal structures, there is a Union Government 
and a separate government for each constituent 
state. The Central Government has its own public 
services, distinct from the public services of the 
different States. There is also a. third category 
of services, described as All India Services. These 
services are common to the Union and the States. 

The members of these services are allotted to work 
under State Governments - except v^en they are 
appointed to a post Under the Central Government 
on deputation - but are centrally recruited. The 
State Governments have full control oyer them except 
that their pay and conditions of service are 
reserved to be finally determined by the Central 
Government. At present there are only two such 
Services - the Indian Administrative Service and 
the Indian Police Service - but Parliament may- by 
law, create more of such Services. 

2. The Central Services administer purely 
central subjects. Most of the departments under 
the Central Government have their own Services. 

These Services are generally organised in three 
classes - Class I, Class II and Class III. The 
senior officers of varicnis :ranks are provided by 



the Class I Servicesj the middle grade officers 
by the Class II Services and the subordinate staff - 
' executiive, supervisory, clerical etc, - by the 
''' Class III Services. This system of organisation 
may be explained by an illustration. The Ministry 
of Finance has its own Services to administer the 
Income-tax, which is a central subject, and the 
related laws. The Class I Service in the department 
provides Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners 
of Income-tax and senior Income-tax Officers. The 
v/^lass II Service provides the middle grade officers; 
and the Incom_G- tax Inspec tors who assist the senior 
officers and the clerical staff required by the 
department are provided by separate Class III 
Services. The organisation in the other departments 
is also, more or less, similar* It may be mentioned 
that there are regular avenues of promotion from 
a subordinate to the related higher Service in 
practically all the departments. Besides these 
three classes of Services there is also an amorphous 
group of Class IV personnel consisting of peons, 
messengers, cleaners etc. 

3* The provisions relating* to the Services 
:i:;are contained in Part XE? of. the Constitution 



of India which is entitled**Services under the 
Union and the States". Relevant articles of the 
chapter are contained in Appendix I to this note. 
It would be seen that in the Public Service Commi- 
ssions (both for the Centre and the States) the 
Constitution has provided for an authority 
independent of the political executive to deal 
with recruitment etc, of' the public services. 

Since these Commissions are intimately connected 
with recruitment, a brief description of their 
salient features woufd be useful. 

4, Such authorities (variously called as 
'Civil Service Commission’, ’Public Service Board’ 
etc.) are to be found ss a part of most of the 
democratic gdvermients but, unlike in most other 

countries, these Conmiissions have been created 
^ __ - - , 

by the Constitution itself , and not by a mere 
Act of the legislature. The respective powers 
and functions of the Commissions and the Govern- 
'^ents as laid do'wn in India, cannot be altered 
except by amending the Constitution itself - a 
far more difficult business than enactment of 
ordinary legislation. Further, the framerd of 
■ the, Constitution were most anxious to place the 
^/independence of the Coissalssions beyond any shadow 
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of dDu"bt. ■ To ' emphqsiz^and ensOTe this> they 

provided that the persons who have, been members 

of the Commissions w ould there after be debarred 

from any emplo^^ent under the Central or State 

Governments except as members or chairmen of 

some other Commissions. Such an absolute ban does 

not, probably, exist in any other country. "But 

when it came to the definition of pov;ers and 

functions of the Commissions, however, they 

r^ognlsed the ultimate responsibility of tho' 

government of the day, and,, therefore, assigned 

to the C ommissi ons what Is e ssen tially an ‘Advisory 

and consultative rather than executive role. The 

functions of the Commissions, as far as recruitment 

to public' services is c.oncerned, are: 

■1) to ‘Conduct examinations for appointment i Jirt, 

to services of the Urdoni I 320 

I of 

ii) be 'Consulted on all matters relating I the 

■ ' to recruitment for civil services or 5 Cons- 

civll posts? and S titu- 

- il tlon 

iii) be consulted on principles relating S 

to appointment) proiabtlon or transfer 
from on^ service to another. H 

T!hese functions are discharged by tlio Union Public Service 

Commission in respect of the services and posts 

under the Cmtral Goverianent and by the State 

Public Service Commissions .for the' .services and 
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posts, under the respective State Governments. 

5 . . Rec ruit ment by the Union P ublic S ^vic e 
Commission nay be exaninod under the following, 
different' heads*- . ' : : 

a) '^recruitnonf to the All ' India and the 

Centra l Se rvices* Ve 

b) 'Recruitment to civi l p osts not borne 

on the regular cadres of the, All India 
and Central Services, requiring special- s 
ised qualifications or experience; and i 

c) recruitment for technic.al posts. i 

6, The All India and Central Services * Recruit- ; 

x/ men t to. the All India and non-technical Central I 

Class I Services takes place on the basis of an | 

■ 

open conroetitive written e xamination, supplemented 1 

by a personality test limited to c.andidates who 
attain a certain standard in the written examination. I 
■The written examination has three groups of .papers* 
(i)Rompulspry papers, namely, English Essay, | 

• English language and General Knowledge, to be taken | 

' by all candidates; (ii) thre^optional papers from a i 

group, which covers all the main science, arts and j 

, i 

law subjects taught in the various Indian. uni versi- | 
ties, (for the Indian Police Service only two such i 
papers have to be taken); and (iii) two more advanced 
papers. ,,frPEi. more. or less the. same' group of sublets, 
to be taken only by ,...^andid.at‘es' .for the Indian 
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Administrative Service and Indian Foreign Service. 

The scheme is so dev!. sed that nornally a candidate 
can take only one sub.iect •vAiich falls within his 
specialization for .an Honours .or an _M. A. Degree. 

The other .subject has to be outside the field of 
his speci.alization. The underlying idea of the 
'scheme is that it is not necessary to look for, 
in c.andidates for these Services, kno-wledge of 
particul-^.r subjects that would be of direct utility 
in the service, but that the search should be for 
good mental equipment and intellectual training 
■hand discipline ,as such. 

: . 7. . In the personality test ah attempt is made 

not to test the general knowledge of the candidate 
but to estimate his mental calibre, the variety 
■ and. depth of his interests, his personality traits 
' capacity for l eade rship, social cohesion, 

■■ stability and commonsense - and his character traits, 
such as honesty, frankness, and reliability. Till 
recently, a candidate was required to secure at 
least 35 % marks in this test in order to qualify 
for appointment to •• a Service. This has now been modified 
and no qualifying marks are prescribed. The total 
^ marks In "the written papers 'and 'the personality test taken 
together determine the finai- merit ,11st." ' 



examination is conducted by the Union 
Public Service- Commission every year in the month 
of September. The notice, which also contains the 
appro'xinate number of vacancies in the various 
services,' is issued generally in the last week of 
February, The_ candidates have to send their appli- 
'-'^ation on a pr escribed form by a fixed date, in the 
thi rd w eek o f Ap ril. They have also to pay an 
examination fee. The .results of the Indian Adminis- 
trative Service and Indian Foreign Service are 
announced in the month of February of the following 
y Par, .and the successful candidates join the train- 
ing school in the, month of Ma y. For other Central 
Ser.vic es , the results are .announced about a month 
or so later. The .Ministry .of Home Affairs , in 
consultation with other Ministries, teen allot th e 
successful candidates to the different Sorv lc es . 

In doing so,, the candiejates* preferences for the 
various Services , which. they have to indicate at 
the time of . the submis.sion of the application. form 
to the Commission, rand their marks in the examina- 
tion are taken into C'^^nslderation. 

' • Recjnii-taent to s'';>me of the Class II Services 

;ls also ma.de on. the basis of ^ this ex^ttl nation. The 



examination is taken by about 5,000 candidates in 
a year for 250-300 vacancies. ■ 

The Con.’-’lssiOR is drawing .enough good 

candidates for' these Services. On;an average three 

- - - ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' " ■ ■. 

■^first Class graduates conpate for -one vacancy. Its 

main worry is its inability .to deter unsuitable 
c.iuidi dates' taking, tho written oxaminatioh, which 
makes the speedy completion of the examination 
processes, and maintenance of a U-tiiforn standard 
of -evaluation of 'the p.apers .a formidable task. 

9. '^The Union Public Service Commission conducts 
another ' exar:jinati on for the -various Class I ^^ineer- 
ing Services. "The broad scheme^ of this examination 
also is the sane, i* c. , it. .consists of compulsory 
subjects, optional subjects .and a personality test. 

The compulsory subjects are ^anglish and General 
Knowledge,' and a number of p.apers on professional 
subjects such as Theory of Structures and Construc- 
tion, Blectrical and Mechanical ‘Engineering, Applied 
Mechanics, etc., depending upon the particular Service 
or Services for which a candidate competes. The 
optional subjects are all professional. There are 
usually some SS) candidates for about 150 posts. 

10, 'The Comm ission Qonducte soiae' .S4 ■ exa'nAn ations 
In a year, OnB of these examinations,' #3ich has no 





personality test, is for the Assistant’s Grade of 
the Secretariat Service, It is taken "by about 
8,000 candidates for about 400 positions. The 
Connission also conducts Shorthand and Typewriting 
tests for Stenographers and Typists required by 
the Central Secretariat, 

Recruitment to civil posts ? The Commission 
has to make recruitment for a vary large nu mber of 
posts which are not borne on the cadre of any All- 
India or Central Service, Such recruitment is also 
conducted on a competitive basis after open advertise' 
ment, but there is no w ritten ex amination, and 
selection is made on the basis of qualifications, 
experience .and records of the candidates, supplemen- 
ted by the result of an interview, confined to those 
who, from the information furnished in their 
'application etc,, appear -fit for consideration. 
Generally six weeks’ time' is allowed to candidates 
to apply for these posts in response to public 
advertisements issued by the Commission, The 
interviews are generally held by a board presided 
over by a member of the Commission, which may have 
one or more other members of the Commission, and 
two or three Independent advisers who have special 
qu all f ic i ops and pxp er|l en c e ' In th e 'Itn e , These 


advisers ara selected .out-, of ,a panel naintained 
py the .Connission. Ip- addition., o.rie or W>rG 
representatl'^eS .of the enploying, rdnistry are 
also present at these .Interviews.- , ■ -- 

12. ■ . Recruitment for , technical., .and' p ro fessional 
posts : The procedure followed' is practically the 
same as the one.,, outlined in. the "preceding paragraph, 
except in so far as. the. Commission may reauire the 

..advice of a larger nunhep of experts, and in all 
such recruitments., the Commission -attaches -great 
weight to the advice given, by them. In order to 
expedite the procedure, of recruitment, the ' 

Commission has recently, decided- that n membdir of 
the .Commission , need . not -necessarily sit on a board 
constituted for interviewing candidates for technical 
and scientific posts. The.- selection . w.ould,‘ however, 
continue to. be m.ade according to the ins-tructions 
issued and stand-ards laid down, and to be’ validated, 
and notified, by, the Commission. ■ ’ ■ 

13. ^ , Sometimes the Gonmission is asked- -to recruit 
.persons with very special qu -all float ions or experience 

for top-ranking appointments. Men of this status do 
not usually respond to, publio. adv.artisements and, in 
certain cases, the* Conml^slon'''’whil6-' issuing "'an 
hdvertis.Qiient, also invites '-^names', from State Governments 
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and other anthorities and high-ranking scientists 
etc. In thesO' cases,' the procedure of no rr:al 'inter- 
view is no'difiod to suit the dignity and status 
of the gent lerien v?ho are inter viewed-. 
l4i Is ezp'lained earlier, the ultimate -rosponsi- 
hility f or appointnents renai ns with the Government, 
■.■and constitutio nally, the Conniss ion is merely a 
' consul tative bod y. ]»tiat, then,; is the guarantee 
. that the advice given by the Commission will, in 
fact, bp accepted by the Go vornnent? The Constitution 
has made the legislature the ulti mate j udge of 
Governinent^s actions. The Commission has to submit 


annu al ly a . report on its working. The ’report is 
laid before the legislature, by Government, along 
with an explanation in regard to all cases in which 
the advice of the Commission had not been accepted. 
This constitutional provision ensures that consul- 
tation with the Commission is not overlooked, that 


the advice of the Commission is,, as a rule, accepted, 
and that when the Government feel called upon not to 
accept the Commission's advice, they should be in a 
position to justify their action before the legisla- 
ture. The, fact that during tlje last seven years 
"t,' '*■' _ • 

Ohe Conmi;ssion's advice. haSfc„not been .accepted in an 

' ext r^ely ' small ntia^r c;? eases -'.IG in dll'- (not 



all pertaining to rocruiteont) shows the efficacy 
of the constitutional safeguard. . o ^ 

15. Irticlo 16 of the Constitution jirovides 

that - • ' ' ' ’■ ■ 

"(1) There shall he equality ' of opportunity 
for all citizens in matters relating 
to enployment or appointnent to any 
. . , . office undor the State; 

(2) y^To citizen shall, on grounds only of 
, v/religion, race, caste, sex, descent, 
place of birth, residence nr any of 
; ^ then, be ineligible for, or discrimi- 

nated against in respect of, any 
enploynent or office under the State. " 

The ilrticle enshrines the princip le of open ' 

conpetition. The educational qualifications and 

age limits for the various’Services are, however, 

fixed by the Government in 'consultation with the 

Comnisslon, At' present, for nch-technical services 

a’ Pnlversity degree Is a.n essential qualification 

except for the lowest clerical and executive cadres 

The average output of graduates in the country at 

present would be about '65,000 a year; and according 

to the best possible estlnatos th#^^ of fresh 

graduate candidates for appointnent to public 

' H-' , . ■ • . - ■ 'f. , - , _ 

services every year may be about 20,000, 

16. In 1955, the Qovernnent of India set up a 
x/Comittee to examine, among -other .njitters , the 

question as to how far, an^-at #iat l.eirelS',^ the 
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possession of a university desroo is necessary 

.for recrui tin ent .to the public services. The 

Coopittee ^Public Services (Qualifications for 

.Recruitment) Committee, 1S55 J has reached the 

conclusion, with 3 put of 9 members dissenting, 

that a university degree should not be dispensed 

with entirely, and has reconmendodj 

i) that; it should continue to be a pro- 
vv^ requisite for^ e to the senior 
^ ^ services 

of the Union and the States 5 

ii) that for the middle group of services, 
y a university degree should not be an 
essential qualific.ation, but that the 
age-limit should bo so fixed that 
graduates as well as nvon-graduates 
m.ight be eligiblej and 

i±i)y that for. the cleric'^ll^a^rvices , not 
only should a university degree not 
. . . be insisted upon - but that tho g.ge 

limit should be so fixed that a graduate 
... .should, ordinarily, be ineligible for 

those services. 

The decisions of the Government on these recommenda- 
tions have not yet been announced. 

17. The Constitution empowers the President 
(i.G,, the central Government) to frame regulations 
providing thatrin any case or class of cases the 
Cor®isslon need not b^ consulted. Under that 
■ plpovl.«ion, the recruitment t.o''"'tho subordinate " 

ClaJss III and CJ|.als- '17) ^ serviced '"lies been 
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takon away from tho purview of tho Union Public 
Service ConDission, RecruitEont; to .posts .which 
are not filled by pronotion, .and are outside tho 
purview of the Union Public Service Commission, 
is made through Snploynent Ixcl^ian.gos. The Baploynent 
Organisation cane into existence duri.ng the last 
World War.’ In the beginning, it. was built to deal 
with registration and voluntary placement of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers who wore likoly to be 
thrown out. of enployment on. tha teinination of 
hostilities. . iiccordingly, the Sxchan.gDs were opon to 
technical personnel only. But gradually, those were 
thrown open, to all categories of enploynont-soekcrs 
and. in 1949, the Government laid down that their 
various agencies should fill vacancies in certain 
services etc., through bhe IJsechanges. 

18, The applicants who desire employnent assistance 
are registered normally at the Exchange in #iO,se 
jurisdiction they reside. They are required- to renew 

.their registration periodically, sis|d; those who' do 

< '-*1 

not do 'so are deemed to, have .'l^hd employment or to 
be no longer in need of %mplg3tt^eaat assist ance* They 
are classified , occupationally on the, basis ,ot" their 
prefeneftce and suitability.’ ®he, basic policjy' under- 
lying selection and subnisision' of applicants' by the 
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Exchanges is that the best qualified applicant 
should be submitted. From amongst equally qualified 
applicants, preference is given to one who has been 
the longest .continuously on the ’live’ register, 
Applicants considered suitable for submission are, 
as B rule, and when time permits, called by the 
Exchange .for a pre-submission interview. It is 
sometimes necessary to circulate notice of a 
vacancy bver a wider area either because the 
employer desires that or because the Employment 
Exchange concerned does not have suitable., applicants 
to recommend. In such cases, the vacancies are 
cleared at a regional, or an all-India level, for 
which the Employment organisation has Regional -and 
Central Staployment Co-ordination Offices, respectively. 
By ahd large, the main function which these Exchanges 
are performing Is the submission of suitable candidates 
when asked. The employing departments, however, have 
their own systems of selection. Some departments 


hold written competitive tests among those who are 


nominated' the Exchanges | others select on the 

basis of an iliterview alone. In the Post & Telegraphs 

' . . _ 

De^^artment , a spmewhat' different method is employed. 
The departmcait t?=fees into Consideration the marks 
obtained, by the'' o'andidatfS,' al the deg5E*Ce»' intermediate 
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or- matriculation' examination, as the case may be, , 
for preparing, the panels of selected candidates 
for different categories of posts. Recently there 
has been criticism of the procedure of recruitcient 
through the Emplo^ro'ent fechPrigGS? and the whole 
nattGr is being' examined afresh. 

19* . It may' be mentioned' that for direct recruit- 

ment to. fill subordinate posts in the R.ailways, 
there is -a separate machinery, 4 Railway Service 
Commissions h.ave been set up for the purpose, at 
different regional centres. 'Vacancies in the 
higher grades are advertised on ah all-Indl.a, basis 
in all the important newspapers of the country, 
li^acancies in the lower' grades are .advertised, at 
the discretion of the Commission, in English, Hindi 
and Regional Language newspapers, commonly read 
in the area whore such vacancies exist. The 
employment notices are also supplied to the Itoployment 
Exchanges nearby 

20. The selected candidates fcMIJ various Services 

V-sf f .'O'. 

and posts are medically examined by government doctors 
before appointment, • Thefr 'Character and antecedents 
are also verified' to ensure that they are fit 

' '<■ • ' ' ffi 

persons,^_for the publi'e service. , , , , 
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21, There no specialized Services for the' 
purpose. of economic administration as such. The 

, expanding activities of the Welfare State have, 
however, necessitated the building up of a reserve . 
of .officers with special training and experience ■ 
for the purpose. This is being done by selecting . 
suitable civil servants already in the government 
emplo 3 roent and giving them training and experience 
in economic matters. This reserve will be’ supple- 
mented by recruiting persons with high academic- 
qualifications in 'Sconomics, from outside the 

• civil services. 

22, I» the States the structure of the public 
service includes posts held by manbes's of the 'All 
India,- Administrative and Police Services, which 
are an integral part of their administrative 
machinery (para 1), The States have their own 
"State Services" organised broadly on the lines of 
the Central Services. There are both generalist 
and specialist Services. The general non-specialist 
Service in all the States is the State Civil Service, 

..with promotion outlet into the Indian Administrative 
Service* The specialized departments have their own 
Services -Such as State Agricultural, Service, State 
aiginSering service etc. Below these, there are ■ 
junior Services,' and clerical cadres etc. 


23, '(itiat has boen stated in the 'foregoing 
paragraphs regarding methods and procedures of 
recruitnent to the Central Services, etc., applies 
mutatis . mutandis also . to the Sorvices and posts 
under the State Governnents.: In most of the 
States, the. Public Service Connission conducts 
competitive exardnatlons for recjrwitinent .to. 
organized Services under, the control of their 
respective governments 5 and in some cases makes 
selections on the results of interviews alone. 
Sarlier, the States Services were generally open 
only to those who were »norm.ally' residents of tlfe 
States concerned. But now, under Act .,of 

..... W* '■■■ V 

Parlis^ent^ no such restriction , is permissible. 

24. 5br recruitment to Services and posts 

■ ■ ■■■O'--'''. ' -■ . 

under the control of ithe. local Bodies, there is no 
centralized agency. Though the Public Service 
Commissions can be entrusted with this task also 
(Art. 321) but so far the necessary legislation 

^ h' 

has not been enacted either bjr Parliament or by 
any of State ^'t»eglslature. The Local Bodies make 
their recruitment largely through the Baployment 
Bxchanges. 


25, Training of civil servants is the rfesponsi- 
, hility of the Central- ahi State Governments and not 
of the Public Service Cdnmissions , tflth the exten- 
sion of the activities of the State the size, 
importance .and, functions of the public service have 
undergone a roiarkable change. This- 'has led to a 
systematic approach to the profelen -of training of 
. ci-vil servants. In the-past, it was largely an 
empirical process, rather than a planned and care- 
fully directed affair; it ' was a .natter essentially 
between the young civil servant and , his immediate 
super-vlior-^a kind of apprenticeship, But now it 
is thought of in the wider sense of developing 
the civil servant*s capabilities and broadening 
his mind, apart from providing him the knowledge, 
and* teaching him the skill, required for a particu- 
lar job or i^ervioe. If Government's resources are 
to be fully utilised, every civil servant should be 
enabled and assisted, to attain the maximum growth 
he 1» capable of; and for this training and further 
education of^ %hG ' civil' '>servants at differen*^’' stages 
''ih’'h^d 0 r is considered 'to' 'he -'Of "Utmost importance, 
■^6#'^" ^^tateci^t the *’|jrfelient .arrangements 
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for training of fresh Gntrants to the two illl India 
Services, the Indian Foreign ’Service and the other, 
:non~techniGar Class I Cert tral Services is attached to 
this note (Appendix II), . , , , 

27, , Bro-adly; speaking, . the? post- entry 

training ,is being- condnc ted in two different nanners - 

i) institutional training (for Administrative, 
Police, Audit & Accounts, and income-tax 
;; '■ ' ,■ Services ) 5 and ■ 

li) training under the . giiidance of senior and 
experienced officers (for Defence Accounts, 
Customs, Postal. Sofvlces, etc.), 

fhere are separate, central., .institutions of trs^ining 
for the ServicGs in the first category. For the 
other Services such institutions have not been set 
up, mainly because there are not enough recnaits in 
a year to run an institution. But the. new entrants 
to .'s. one of these Services, for instance,, the C.entral 
Excise,. Postal 'and Railway Services, are sent to the 
training institutions run by their respective depart- 
ments- primarily for the trai^ng of the subordinate 
personnel. • , , 

28, ■ 'There is -considerable .divergence ..^as regards 
'the nature, of -the- courses presc-ribed for different 

Ber vices, ‘Awhile., the -proba-ti. oners of the^ Administra- 
tive S'ervioe, spaid .a- consld-erable tiiae at the school 
■on, vihat nay;-be called-, bsckgiff^und ■ and foundational 
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subjects - Indian History^ Scononics, Constitution, 
Principles "'f. Public Idninistration, etc. - the 
training in the_ other .courses is 'wholly, or predomi- 
nantly professional, i.e. designed to train the 
young officer for the particular -service to which 
he has been allotted rather than for the public 
service as such, or even for the-special functions 
and responsibilities of- the higher civl.l service. 

29. It has now been .accepted -that the officers 
of the other Central Services also sh'^uld acquire 
an understanding of the ..constitutional, ecanonic and 
social framework within ^(iiich they .have to function; 
for, these largely determine the poliftfles and 
programaes towards the framing and execution of 
which they have to make, their contribution. They 
should, further, acquaint thorns elves with the 
machinery of government and * the .principles and the 
distinctive features of public, adninistrf’tion. For 
the hi.gher classes of civil, servants, knowledge 

• t- ^ 

and understanding of their own departments is not 
considered enough. It is , essential that they should 
have an understanding of the whole machinery of 
government and the inter-relationship of its 
different parts; without .this, . co-ordination of 
work in different sectors, so -essential in modern 




.■•sovernnent, suffers . ' In addition , civil servants 
■s'’-'C'uld start tholr career ■with basic indoctrination 
and notivation 'for the public 'service, ■ This part 
of the trainin:’, or education, should cover, such 
natters as aims and obligations of the service, and 
the ethics of the prof sssierf - political neurality, 
integrity, inpartiality, etc; The ideal of service, 
as distinguished fr on exercise of power and .authority, 
as the central motivation, and the hunanlsn which 
underlies the philosophy of a Welfare State, also 
require to 'be explained .arid emphasized;: The n.«xibers 
of the higher Services, set the tone for, and shape I 

the outlook of, the whole civil service. They have i 

to be made to appreciate that^with their actions in~ 
creasingly affecting lives and interests of the' 
people, it is- essential that civil servants should - 

not only be 3^st and efficient, but also humane in 
the.ir dealings; that thej?* should so conduct themselves 
that the citizen, may feel assured that his personal 
feelings, as well as 'his rights' would receive the | 

consideration. Guided by these considerations the I 

Goveinnent have recently announced their intention to , 

set up a National' Academy of ii.dr.ini strati on' to provide [ 

a connon background and' foundational, course for the new 
entrants to the All India and the Class I Central Services, 

- ^ ,4 r-' ^ V . ^ • * ; f - ; 

In outline of the proposed ' syllabus for this course 



is given as Appendix III to this paper. 

30y TaS. th a f ew exc ep 1 1 ons , ■ sue h sys t ern a ti c 

arrangenents for post-entry training do not exist . 
for the Class II and suhordinate Services. , The 
M-histry of ' Railways- runs a Staff College of its 
oun.. The whole course, of training is severely, 
practical and the subjects of study are directly 
rel'ited to the work of the. civil servants in that 
dep.artnent. The Railways also- run their own- Area 
Schools to provide short courses t-^ the nunemus 
c.ategories of their enployees. The Post & .Telegr,aphs 
and the Central -Excise Departments run training 
institutions for their subordinate st-aff. (As in 
the case of Railways, officers of the higher 
Services in. the Post & .Telegraphs, and Con trril. Excise 
Departments are also sent to their resp.ective 
departmental institutions for, short periods) . 

There is a central institution called the Secret. ariat 
Training School to provide training to. the new 
entrants to the clerical and supervisory Services 
of the Central Secretariat of the . Government of 
■ India. . .*Hare also, - training is related -to the 
work of the offic.ers. For the rest of the Services, 
the training is on the -job,, -under- experi.enced 
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31, ■ Training of the vsuhordinate staff is also 
of consirlerabla inportance. ^ Large sections of the 
subordinate staff havo constant dealings with the 
citizen, who, therefore, judges Government by the 
kind of treatment he receives from then, ' Till 
recently, hardly any, or very little, attention 
was’ given to the training of the subordinate staff . 
This problem has, however, now assumed considerable 
importance with the introduction of tho Comnunity 
Development Programme under the Five-Year Plans, The 
National Extension Service is the agency through 
which India's Five-Year Plans seek to execute the 
process of transforming, the economic and’ social 
life- of the countryside. It is obviously necessary 
that' the human element engaged in this great adven- 
ture is- -properly motivated and carefully trained. 

A. regular programme of training, first launched 
by the Ministry of Food & .agriculture in co-operation 
with the Ford Foundation in 1952, has, .accordingly, 
been evolved during the last few ye.ars. The object 
of the training is to. build up multi-purpose workers 
for the rural areas with special emphasis ' on 
agriculture, animal husbandry and co-operation, and 
the modern methods of approach to the rural people 
for the dissemination of proven results, of research 
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and their nass adoption. There are about 130 
tralnini? centres for the different categories 
of Extension Officers, such as Block Deyelopnent ' 
Officers,’ Social Iducation Organisers,' Extension 
Officers for Agriculture, Industries, Co-operation, 
Health etc., and Village Level Workers. 

32, In the past, there were no systonatic 
arrangenents for-providing refresher courses for 
civil serv-ants. Now and then a few of . them were 
deputed to attend some spcial courses either within 
the country or gbroad. But now the Governnent are 
fully alive to its importance. To begin with, an 
I.A.S* Staff College has been set up. to provide 
refresher courses to I.A.S, Officers with six to 
ten years’ service. One of the purposes of bringlng^ 
together these officers, after they have worked in 
different capacities under the Central and the State 
Governnent's, is to give them an opportunity to study, 
reflect and to compare notes .among themselves and: thus 
to equip themselves ■ better., to shoudder their current 
and future responsibilities. Officers of the State 
Services promoted to the Indian Ad’~’inistrative Service 
also attend the same course. In their case, the 
course also helps In inculcating an all-India outlook. 
One refresh er-eun-reorlent at ion course lasts about 


four nonths. The main subjects of study are Public 
Adninistration, problems of Economic Development 
and Administration, and Social Welfare Administration, 
Besides general lectures, the officers under training 
are constituted Into different syndicates, and each 
syndicate prepares a report on an allotted subject 
for discussion at one. or more general' conferences. 
Individual officers are also required to read papers 
on subjects C‘"'ncernlng.'-their special fields of 
activity, . . , ' ■ " \ 

33, On the initiative of the Central Government, 
another Administrative Staff College on the lines of 
the College at Eenley-on- Thanes (United Kingdom) 
has been established to bring together y'^ung 
adrdnistrators from all walks of' national life to 
study the principles and techniques of administration 
and leadership. The purpose of this college is to 
provide to the administrators - belonging both to 
the public services and private enterprises - ek 
opportunity to reflect, to- com.pare notes and e<|uip 
themselves b'tt^p 'for their du'tiesi it brings 
together young- administrators- from' different Spheres 
to provide for the exchange of Ideas, to mutual 
advantage, and- to promote better understanding between 
then. The College started its first' course in 
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Deeenber, 1957-, with about 30 nenb.ers .drawn fron .• 
Governnient dep^rtnents ^=>nd pri'vate Indus tri.al enter 
prises.' The cdlleg-e will run three courses, each 
of three months * duration, in a year. Sventually, 
each 'course will admit '.about 60 menbers* : - ■ 

34, il few civil' s 0 rv.ants are also -deputed -to 

attend training courses at the Imperial Defence 
College, London, and the Defence Services St. aff- 
College in India. , ■ . • 

35, ' ' It is re.alised that these arrangements are 

not adequate. They provide refresher courses for 
only a snail number of civil servants. It is, . . 

however, only a beginning and proposals are under 
consideration to extend this progr,.amme to’ bring 

a larger number of civil servants under its -fold, . 
in' ah earlier paragraph a reference has been made 
to the National Academy of Adrdnlstr.ation. The 
I.A.S. Training School and the I.A.S. 'Staff Collega 
are to merge into this .Academy, ■ The common . 
foundational course, ’ described earlier, would last 
four months in a year. The rmalning part of the 
year ■will be utilised by the proposed institution 
in arranging a few - at least two - refresher/ 
reorientation courses of the type organised by the 
I»A*S. Staff College at. present.. Besides- these, 
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the ilcademy- nay arrange otteer ishoj^t ■eonrsGsV seninars 
conferences etc,... l-asting a week' to a nonth for the 
henefit .of none senior officers - ordinarily those 
•with about 15 years of service. These courses nay 
deal with the higher problens of government or with 
the special subjects, for instance, Planning, Jlscal 
Policy, Social Security, inter-dopartnental co- 
ordination etc. suitable for senior officers. Some 
of these courses nay be so arranged as to be useful 
for technical as well as administrative officers. 
Inother proposal is. to enable civil servants to 
attend special courses of 4 to 6 months' duration, 
to.be organised in collaboration ¥3.th the universi- 
ties, on subjects like Public iidninistratipn, 

Public Finance, Statistics, Local Self -government, 
Iconomic Avdninistr'^tion, Agricultural Economics etc. 
They nay also be allowed to study at a university 
under a distinguished .academic person, one or more 
subjects of their own. choice, vdiich nay be only 
broadly related to a clvilmservant 's work, 

36, The responsibility for the training of 
their own civil servants lies with the State 
Governnents. Some oi* the States have training , 
institutions for the officers of the State Civil 
Services. These are organised'.;- more or less, on 
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the lines of the Indian IdEinistrative Service 
training School run by the Central Governnerit, Most 
of them have separate training institutions for 
their Police Services and subordinate revenue staff » 
lAth the help of the Central Ministry of Community 
Dovelopment they have also started training centres 
for the Village Level Workers, and other Extension ' 
Officers, These centres supplement the efforts 
of the central ministry, ; 

■ III 

37, The success of recruitment to any public , 
service, and its efficiency, depends to a large 
extent, on the 'general education of the country, 

.tV brief introduction of : the subject nay, -therefore, 
be given. In India literacy is about IS per :cent , In a 
population of 380 millions, there are at present 
23 million boys and girls on the rolls of 'primary ■ ; 
schools and 9 million pupils in the secondary 
schools, After the secondary stage, a four-year 
course leads on to the first degree in the university. 
There are some 31 Universities with 575,000 students 
on their rolls with an output of about 65000 graduates 
in a' year, Ten thousand graduates proceed to ‘take, 
the post-graduate degree every year, lliere are s»bout 
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1,00,000 students in professional and technical 
institutions of degree standard. ■, ■■ " 

38. ■■ Universities are antonomous institutions 
•.and the main, vehiele of higher education- In ' the 
country. There is an Inter-University Board.j v/hich tries 
to co-ordinate by discussion and ngreement the standards 
of teaching and of recognition of degree anong the 
universities. 'The Union public Service Commission 
has close rel.ations with the Board. The former is 
in a position to 'off or to the Beard some sort of 
overall view of university education. For instance, at 
the annual meeting of the Board- in 1951, the Commission 
.circulated a few reports by its examiners’ (themselves 
mostly selected university teachers) on the perfor- 
fiance of the candidates at the competitive exa"'.lnations 
.for -the .All-India and Class I Central Services and 
at: the'saiise meeting asked the Board, to try to achieve 
uniformity in degree 'standar'^s. ■ ■ ■ ■■ . 

39* ' This is necessary because, as stated earlier, 
possession of a degree is a necessary qualification 
for entering d large number of Services. This, 
coupled with the enormous attraction of the public 
service as- a career, has given to^. the higher education 
considerable importance in relation to public ■ 
aaninlstr^tion. qnality of the public.. ssrvloe 



is intimately linked with the standard of university 
education. The corporate life of a university, the 
living contact, with maturer .ninds of the teachers, 
the opportunities of cross-fertilization anons the 
students themselves, the discipline of regular 
academic studies and the various extra-curricular 
activities are all valuable, particularly, for the 
higher ranks of the public service, 1 . , ■ 

40, But at the sane , tine it. nay be noted that 
not nuch importance is attached to, the relevance 
of the subjects studied at the university for 
work in the civil service. The case of, technical 
and specialized Services is, of course, an. exception 
otherwiseK^our policy and system of recruitnent is 
such that it is not necGasary for students destrous 
of joining the civil service .to .study subjects ■ ■ 
connected with Public ildnlnistration, . 4 degree or 
diplona in this or any rel-ated subject does not 
improve the elains of any, candidate for entry into 
public service. For that, ,he,h^s to-tak-e his . • 

chance in the open competition, . ^ The universities 
and other academic institutions,, therefore, do not 
provide any course especially designed to prepare 
students for the public service. They, however, 
conduct specialized acadaaic courses in subjects . 
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like Ptitilie M Statistics, Local Self- 

Government, Public Idninistration, etc, -which nay 
■ be ns ef-iilly attended by the Civil servants: as well. 
It has- already been mentioned that it is being 
considered as to box'/ a large number of civil , 
servants than at present could be enabled to 
participate in such courses. 

41. &n important landmark in the historv of ■ 
higher education In Public Adriini strati on is the ■ 
establishment of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration in March, 1954, The principal objects 
of- the Institute are: to provide for the study of 
Public Administration in all its bearings by 
organizing 'study and training courses, conferences 
and discussion groups; to undertake research in 
matters' relating to Public A'-‘’-“lMstraticn; to 
publish periodicals and research papers on Indian 
Administration; to serve as a forum for exchange 

of ideas and' experiences and a clearing house of 
information on public adrdnistra-tion in general. 

It is not concerned with the post- entry training 
of the new entrants to the civil service, for 
which sep'-’rate institutions exist, 

42, The Institute has been actively engaged 
in organizing seminars and conferences and under- 
taking research projects.- These seminars are 
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attended by the representatives of the Central and 
State Governnents, Irf^cal Bodies, .■universities and 
/persons from public life,, and provide an opportunity 
to professional administrators, university teachers 
and researc-h •workers to .establish useful contacts. 
These seminars cover a wide range of subjects as 
would be seen from the list given below »- 

i) Study of Public Administration in 
Indian Universities; 

ii) Recruitment and Training for Public 
Services; 

iii) Administrative Problems of State 
Enterprises; and 

iv) The pattern of Rural Government (from 
the village to the district level). 

It also organizes study circles and group discussions* 
It has a regular programme of fellowships to provide 
facilities' to university teachers and government 
officials- for higher studies and specialized training 
both in Ipdia and in foreign countries. 

43, The Institute Is shortly going to start a 
School of Public Administration, which will provide 
a two-year post-graduate nourse in Public Administra- 
tion, (For holders of the Master^s degree, however, 
the course will be of one year’s duration). Special 
provision has been made for the admission of the 
civil servants to this oourse. The School will 
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also 'undertake work relating; to in-service training, 
ori eiitati dri cours es and res earch ' proj ec ts . . It will 
Increasingly concentrate on spscialized study and 
training.'-;' ’ , - ' , ... 

44, The Institute thus fulfils a long- felt need 
for an organisation to pronote the study of puhlic 
administration in the wider sense, 
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PART XT? OF THE GOMSTITUTION OF INDIA 

Services Under the Union and the States, 

■ ■ # » * » 

GHilPTSR I - smvLcm 

309, Subject to the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion, Acts of the appropriate Legislature my regu- 
late the recruiteent , and conditions of service of 
persons appointed, to public services and posts in 
connection with the affairs of the Union or of any 
State: 

Provided that it shall be c'npetent for tlr^ 
President or such persons -as he nay direct in the 
case of services and posts in connection with the 

affairs of the Union, and for the Governor of a 

♦ 

State or such person as he nay direct in the case 
of services and posts in connection with the 
affairs of the State, to make rules regulating ■ 
the recruitnent, and the conditions of service 
of persons appointed, to such serifices and posts 
until provision in that behalf is n.ade by or under 
an Act of the appropriate Legislature under, this ■ 
article, and any rules so. made shall have effect 
subject to the provisions, of any- such Act, 
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310. (i) Except as ■ esEpressly provided by this 

Constitution, every person who is a number, of a 

defence service or of a civil service of the Union 

or of an all- India service or holds any post 

connected with : defence or any civil post under the 

Union, holds office during the pleasure of the, '.’ 

President., and every person who is a nenber of ’ a 

.civil service of a State or holds any civil post 

under 'a' State holds office during the pleasure of 

the Governor of the State, . ■ ■ 

(2) Notwithstanding that a person holding 

a civil post under the Union or. a State, holds 

office during the pleasure of the President or, ■' 

as the case nay be, of the Governor of the State,, 

any contract under which a person, not being a- , ’ 

■ ■ • 

ner.ber of a defence service or of .an allr-India 
service or of a civil service of, the Union or a 
State, is appointed under this Constitution to 
hold such a post may, if the President or. the 
Governor, as the case nay be, deems It necessary 

■ . • '..I- ' ^ ■ 

in order to 'secure tihe services of a^ person having 
special qualifications, provide for the payment to 
him of compensation, if before the, expiration ,of. g 
agreed period that post is .abolished or he is, for 
reasons not connected with any misconduct on his 


Tenure of 
office of 
persons 
s er ving 
the Union 
or a 
State. 
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party required to vacate that post, 

Eisni- 311, (1) No person who is a neciher of a ciyil 

ssal j , , 

removal service of the Union or. an all-India service or 
OT TO^ ' ■■ ' " • ' ' " " 

duction a civil service of a state, or holds a civil .post 

in rank ■ '■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 

of per- nnder the Union or, a State shall .be dismissed or 

sons^ ■ . ' ' ' 

employ- removed by an authority subordinate to that by 

ed in ' ■ ' 

civil which he was appointed, 

capaci— , . 

ties ■■ (2) No such person as aforesaid shall be 

under 

the disnsissed or removed or reduced in rank until he 

Union . 

or ■ a has been given a reasonable opportunity of showing 
State, 

cause against the action proposed to be taken in 
regard to hims 

Provided that this clause shall not apply. - 

(a) , where a person is dismissed or r^noved 

or reduced in rank on the ground of 
conduct i(ftic,h has led to his convic- 

tlon Dn a orlnlnal ohargei 

(b) lihere an authority ^powered to dismiss 

or remove a person or to reduce him 
in rank is satisfied that for some 
reason, to be recorded by that 
authority in writing, it is not 
reasonably practicable to give to 
that person an opportunity of showing 
cause; or 

(c) i4iere the President or Governor, as the 

case may be, is satisfied that in the 
' Interest of the security of the State 
it is not expedient to give to that 
person such an opportunity. 

' (3) If any question arises whether It is 
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reasonably practica'ble to give to any person an 

cause 

opportunity of showing/^nder clause (2) , the 
decision thereon of the authority enpowered to 
disniss; or rereve such person or to reduce hin in : 
rank, as the case nay be, shall be final# 

312, (1) Notwithstanding anything in Part XI, Jill- 

India 

if the Council of States has declared by resolu- servi- 
ces'. 

tlon supported by not less than two-thirds of the 
nenbers present and voting that’ it is necessary 
or expedient in the national interest so to do, 

Parlianent nay by law provide for the creation of • ■ 

one or nor e all-India services connon to the Tinioi). 
and the States, and, subject to the other provi- 
sions of this Chapter, regulate the recruitment, 
and the conditions of service of persons appointed, 
to. any such service. 

(2) known at the conn encenent 

of this Constitution as the Indian Mninistrative 
Service andthe Indian Police Service shall be 
deemed to be services created by Parliament under 
this article, 

313, Until other provision ’Is' m'ade in this behalf Tran- 

sition- 

under this Constitution, all the laws in force imme- al pro- 
visions. 

diately before the commencenent of this Constitution 
and applicable to any public service or any post 
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■which continues to exist after t he com eneenent 
of this Constitution, as ' an' all- India service 
or as service or post under the Union or a State 
shall continue in force so far as consistent -with 
the provisions of this Constitution,- 

CH^TIB II - PUBLIC SIRVTCS CC3Mf4ISSI01fS 
'315. (1) Subject to the provisions of this 

article, there shall be a Public Service Connission 
for the Union and a Public Service Conmission for 
each State, 

(2) Two or more States nay agree that 
there shall be no Public Service Cormlssion for • 
that group of States, and If a resolution to tfet 
•effect is passed- by the .House or, where there are 
two Houses, by each House of the Legislature of 
each of those States, parli.anent nay by law provide 
for the appointment of a Joint State Public 
Service Commission, (referred to in this Chapter as 
Joint Comnission) to serve the needs of those 

‘States,- ■■ -■ , ■■ ■ . ■ " -'d- 

(3) toy such law -as aforesaid nay c-'^ntain 
such Incidental and oonse.quential provisions as 
nay' be necessary or desirable for giving effect 
to the purposes of tb© law. 



(4> for the 

Union, if requested-; so to do by the Governor of a 
State, nay, with the anproval of the President, 
agree to serve' all or any of the -needs of the 
Sta'te* , . 'v. ■ ' • . 

(5), References in this Constituti-on to the 
Union Public Service Connission or a State Public 
Service Connission shall, unless the context other- ' ' ' 

wise requires, be construed as references to the 
Connission serving the neceds of the Union or, as . 
the c ase nay be, the State as respects the parti- 
cular natter in question. 

316. (1) The Chairman and .other members of a Appoint- 

ment and 

-Public Service Commission shall be appointed, in term of 

office 

the c ase of the Union Commission or a Joint of 

' ■ . ■ ■ members. 

Commission, by the President, and- in the c ase of 

a State Commission, by the Governor of the State: 

Provided that as nearly as nay be one- 

half of the na:ibers of every Public Service 

Connission shall be persons who at the .dates of 

their respective appointments have held office 

for at least ten years either un-der the Government 

of India or under the Government of a State, and in 

computing the said period of ten years any period 

before the commencement of this. Constitution during 
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which a person, has held ’office under the Crown 
/ . . in I^rlia or under the Governr.ent of an Indian 

State .shall be included. , . ■ 

(2) A raerber of a Public Service Conniss ion 
shall hol'd office for a t err- of six years fror. the 
date on which he enters upon his office or until 

he attains, in the case of the Union -Conniss ion, the 
age of sixty-five years, and in the case of a 
State Corcission or a Joint Coardssion, the age of 
sixty years, whichever is earlier: 

Provided that - 

(a) a nenber of a Public Service Coranlssion 
nay, by siting under his hand address- 
ed, in the case of the Union Connission 
or a Joint Connission, to the President, 
and in the case of a State Comrission, 
to the Governor of the State, resign 
his office; 

(b) a nember of a Public Service Connission 
nay be rerpved fror. his office in the 

■ manner provided in clause (1) or clause 

(3) of article 317. 

(3) A person who holds office as a nenber 

of s Public Service Connission shall, on the 

expiration of his tern of office, be ineligible 

for re- appointment to that office. 

Removal 317. (1) Subject to the provisions of clause 

and sus- 
pension (3) , the Chairman or any. other member of a Public 
of a ■ ■ ■ ■ 

member Service 'Commission shall .only be removed from his 

of a ' ., . ' , ■ 

Public office by order of the President on the ground of 

Service 

Commission. 
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misbehaviour after the Supreme Court, on reference 
being made to it by the President, has, on inquiry 
held in accordance with t.he, procedure prescribed 
in that behalf under article 145, reported t hat 
the Chairman or such other nembef, as the case 
may be, ought on any such ground to be removed. 

(2) The President, in thecase of the , 
Union Connission or a Joint Gom.rdssion, and the 
Governor, in the case of a State Com;mission, .m.ay 
suspend from, off ice the Chairman or any other 
member of the Conrission in respect of whom a 
reference has been made to the Supremie Court 
under clause (1) until the President has passed 
orders on receipt of the report of the- Suproae 
Court on such reference. 

(3) lotwithstanding anything in clause (1), 
the' President may by order remove -from office the 
Chairman or any other meriber of a Public Service 
Commission if the Chairman or such other member, 

as the case may be, - 

(a) is adjudged an insolvent; or 

(b) .engages during his term of office in 
any paid employment outside the duties 
of his office; or . 

(c) is, in the opinion of the President, 
unfit to continue, in •'Office by reason 
of infirmity of mind or body. 
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(4) If the Chairman or any other member of 
a Public Service Conr.ission is or bGcones in any 
way concerned or interested in any contract or 
agreement made by or on behalf of the Government 
of India or the Government of a State or Partici- 
pates in any way in the profit thereof or in any 
benefit or emolument arising therefrom otherwise 
than as a member and in common wi th the o then menbers 
of an incorporated company, he shall, for the 
purposes of clause (1), be deemed to be guilty 
of misbehaviour 

318, In the case of the Union Commission or 

I ■ ■ ^ , 

ia Joint Commission, the President and, in the case 
; of a State Comnisston, the Governor of the State 
■ may by regulations- 

; (a) determine the number of members of 

’ , , the Commission and their conditions 

of service^ and 

(b) make provision \d.th respect to the 
number of m.ember's of the staff of 
the Commission and their conditions 
of service. 

♦ 

Provided that the conditions of service 
of a member of a Public Service Commission shall 
not be varied to his disadvantage after his 
appointment. 



319. 
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On ceasing toehold' off Irje pi-ohi- ' 

■ , ' / ' bition 

(a) ; the Chair.rian. of the Union Pabllc Service as to 

•Connission shall be ineligible for the ' 

further enploynent either under the hold- 

Governnent of India or under the ing 

Government, of a States . " of 

■ ' ■ ' . off icss 

(b) The Chairnan of a State Public Service by 

Connissicn shall be eligible for nenbers 

appointment as the Chairman or any of 

other member of the Union Public, Conmi-. 

Service Connission or as the Chairnan ssion 
of any other State Public Service on 

Commission, but not for any other ceasing 

employnent either under the Governnent to be 
of' India or under the Governnent of a such 
States members.' 


(c) a menber other than the Chairman of the 
Union Public Service Connission shall 

be eligible for .appoirvment as the . 

Chairnan of the UniG,n Public Service ■ 

Conr-lssion or as the Chairman of a , ■ , 

State Public Service Commission,' but . , . ■ 

not for any other employment either 
under the Goverrinent of India or under -v . 

the Gover-rnerit of a State; 1 

(d) a member other than the. Chairman of " ■ 

a State' Public, Service Commission ■, 

shall bo eligible for appointrient ■ 

as the Chairnah or any other member 

of the Uniion Public Service Comrlssion 

or as the Chairniin of that or any 

other State Public Service Connission, ■ • , 

but not for ar'.y other omplo;/nent 

either un:’er..the Government of India 

or under the Governnent of a State. * 

320. (1) It shall be the duty of the Union and Func- 

tions 

the State Public Service Gom.rl ssions to conduct of 

Public 

examinations for appointments to the services of ' Service 

Commissions 

the Union and the services of the State respectively. 
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(2) It shall also be the duty of the 

Union Bublic Service Gornission, if reqi^ested 
by any two or more States so to do, to assist 
those States in framing:, and operating schemes / / 

of Joint recrnitrient for any service for which 
candidates possessing special qualifications are 
required, 

(3) The Union Public Service Comrission or 
the State Public Service Cor'rdssion, as the case nay 
be, shall be consulted - 

(a) on all natters relating to methods of 
recruitment to ci-vll services and for 

. civil postsj 

(b) on the principles to be followed in 

making appointnents to civil services 
and posts and in making promotions 
and transfers from one service to 
another -and on the suitability of 
candidates for such appointnents, 
promotions or transfers? ' 

(c) on all disciplinary natters - affecting 
a person serving under the Goyernnent 
of India or the Governnent of a State 
in a civil capacity, including nuano- 
rials or petitions relating to such 
natters; 

fa) on any clain by or in respect of a 
person .who is serving or has served 
under the Governnent of India or the 
Governnent**of a State or under the 
Crown in I|5.dia or under the Governnent 
of an If^dian State, in a civil capacity, 
that any costs incurred by him. in 
defending legal proceedings instituted 
against him in respect of acts done or 
purporting to be done in the execution 
of his duty should be paid out of the 



Consolidated Rmd of'inaias or. as the 
cas%s Kay be, cut of the Consolidated 
Fund of the Statei ■ ' 

■ (e) on any dale for '. the, award of a pensio 

•in respect of injuries sustained by a 
person' while serving under the Govern 
nent of India or the Governnent of a 
State or' under the Crown In India' or 
under the Governnent of an Indian St at 
in a civil capacity, and any question 
to the anount of any such award,, 

nd it shall be the 'duty of a Public Service Gonrd 

sion- to advise on any natter referred, to then and 

nd on any other natter which the President, or, 

s the case nay be, the Governor of the State, nay 

efer to them 

Provided that the President as respects 
he all-India services and also as respects other 
ervices and posts in connection wd-th the affairs 
f the Union, and the Governor, as respects other 
ervices and costs in conn action with the affairs 


'emulations si 
r generally, or 
ase. or in any,' parti 
■ ' ' .ec.essa-ry' ,for 
Service Conrission to bo consulted. 

(4) Nothing in clause (3) shall roqiiir 

PiiM 1 rt A ectl nn to bo OOHsU*^ t : net 

rovislon ref 




clause (4) of article 16 nay be r.ade or as respects 

the E,anner in which effect nay be given to the 

provisions of article 335, 

(5) All' regulations nade under the proviso 

to clause (3) by the President or thO' Governor of 

a State shall be laid for not less than fourteen 

days before each House of Parlianent -or the House 

or. each House of the Legislature of the State, as 

. the case nay be, as soon as possible; after they 

are nade, and shall be subject to such rnodifica- 

tions, whether by way of repeal or anendnent, as 

both Houses of Parlianent or the House or both 

Houses of Parliament or the House or both Houses 

of the Legislature of the St, ate nay make during 

the session in which they are so laid. 

Power to 321, An act made by Parlianent- or,, as the case 
extend ' ■ • ■ 

func« ^ nay be, the Legislature 'of a State nay provide 
tions’ ■■ ■ , ■ 

of . for the exercise of additional functions by the 
Public 

Service Union Public Service Connission or the State Public 

•Comi- ■ . 

ssions , Service Connission as respects the services of the . 

Union or the State and also as respects the services 

of any local authority or other body corporate 

constituted by law or of any public institution. 

Expenses 328. The expenses of the Union or a State Public 
of pub- ' ■ . ^ . 

lie Service Conralssion, -including any salaries, allowanc 

■service . 

Conni- ’ '■ , ■ ■ 

ssions, ■■",■. ■■' ■ 



■ ' “ 14: ■ “ . 

and pensions payable to or in respect of the ■ 

meribers or staff of the Comnission, shall be 

charged on the Consolidated Fund of India, or, 

as the case Kny be, the Consolidated Fund of the 

State, / : ' 

323, ' (1) It shall be the duty of the Union Reports 

; - ■ " ■ ■ of 

Connission to present annually to the President public 

, Service 

a report as to the work done by the CoDJ*lssion Goml- 

; ssions. 

and on receipt of such report the President shall 

causa a -copy thereof together with a nenorandum 

explainihg, as respects the cases, if any, where 

the .advice of the Cop.r.is'sion was not accepted, 

the re.asons for such non'* acceptance to be laid 

.before e. a ch House of Par lianent, ’ ■ . 

(2) It shall be the duty of a State Corrri- 
ssion to orasent annually to the Governor of the 
State a report as to the work done by the Connission,' 
and It shall be the duty of a Joint Connission to 
present annually to' the Governor of each of the ' 

States the needs of which are served by the Joint 
Coprission a report as to the work done by the 
CoKriission in relation to that State, and in . 
either case the Governor, shall, on receipt of 
such reports, cause a copy thereof together with , 
a na:iorandurj explaining, - as respects the cases, 
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if any, where the advice of the Connission was 
not accepted, the reasons for such non-acceptance 
to be laid before the Legislature of the State, 




(h) 43 


(a) Basic knowledge 1 
of Criminal Law 
and Procedure 2 

(c) (i) 1 year (b) ^onoaics (Inclu- 

(li) About 1 year ding Planning, 

and 4 months Co-operative, 

, Public Qiterpri- 3 

(d) Delhi. ses etc.) 

(o) Administrative 
History of India 
(d) Public Adminis- 
tration - General 4 
Cinaluding the 
basic prihciples 
and provisions of 
the Constitution 5 
of India) 


Principal 

(Jt.Secy.) 

. Vice- 
Principal 
(Deputy 
Secretary) 

• Law Lectu- 
rer (Dis- 
trict and 
Sessions 
Judge) 

• Reader in 
Icononics 
(Class I 
Gazetted) 

. Hindi 
Instructor 
(Class II) 




(e) District 6, ?oT» 

Idninlstration Instmctcr 

(f> Horse-riding (Class Hi) 

(g) : Hindi and , , 

■regional ’ ■ ' . 7,' Horticnl- 
• •'languages ■ ^ ■ ■ tural 

(h) Motor-Mechanics Instructor 

principles of ■_ ■ -(Class III-) 

(i) Study visits Total ' 

* to various Strength « 7 

Institutions 
and offices. 

.including 

attachment : ■ ■ ■ 

to .army for ' ’ • 

15 days. ■ i 

(J) Instructions 
on FOURTH 
Geneva ■ " 

Convention, 


Training. In' the 
States 


(a) difork In a 
Collector's 

• OffiG-e , . ; 

(b) Training . 
vdth 
Karnan 

(c) d'fork with a 
Revenue 

' Inspector 

(d) '?fork with a 

: ■ : ) :Tah 

(e) .Vfcirk with a 
r : : a 

■ • ■ Officer 

(f) Settlement 

(g) lt>rk in the 
Treasury 



(h) M?rk iid-th the , 
ninor irriga- 
tion Overseer 
and Supervisor 

( i ) Tr ai ning with 
an Sxecntive 
aigineer 

(3) in the 

Cooperative 
Dept., 

(k) Xtork with a 
District 
Snperinten- 

' dent of 
Police. 

(l) Vtok with 3 
District 
/igricultural 
Officer 

(n) tjbrk with a 
District 
Forest 
Officer 

(n) W3rk with the 
Connissioner 
of a Munici- 
pality 

( o ) Vfe rk with the 
Secretary of 
a District 
Board, 

ikfter Training 

(a) Independent 
charge of a 
laluk 

(h) Independent 
char ge-' of a ' 
•Sub-Division 

(c) is Under 

Secretary in 
the State 
Secretariat 



(a) IHDIMT POLICE Trainln.^ at the 

SgRVICg . Gollas^e 


(b) 40 

(c) (1) 1 year 
(ii) 1 year 

(d) Abii 



(a) Basic prijnci- i, 

pi os and the 
oain provisions s, 
of the Constitu- 
tion of India 

(h) Indian Crininal 3. 
Law 

(c) Medical Jurispru- 

dmce 4* 

(d) Scientific idd to 

the detection of 
crina including 5, 

bellistios. 

(g) first aid 

(f) Drill with and 6* 

without a3^;s 

C'g) Weapon training 
and physical 
training 

(h) Bquitation, 7. 

including Dounted 
drill with and 
without arris, 

the care of 
horses end stable 8. 


Connandant 

Deputy 

Conioandant 

Assistant 

Coranandant 

Chief Drill 
Instructor 

Chief Lcaw 
Instructor 

Medical 
Officer 
(Asst. Surgeon 
Grade i) 

Instructor 
fron C?¥D 
(Sectional 
Officer, 
C.P.W.DO ^ 
Police 


nanagenent. 0fficers(9) 

(1) ^ (Inspectors) 

(3) Police - 1‘lreless 

(k) Motor Driving, Total 

, . . Kotor Mechanics strength • 16 
and Traffic Duties 

(l) Elenentary Build- 
K: d ■: ;;;lng;Princlp^^^^ 

::|ia):^dpjy^ndJh:’;awlng" 

■::'':Map;iioading'::, 

(n) Police portraits 


' In-Service Training 


(a) Regional 
LanguagO;: 
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(b) Special and 
Local Lcaws 

(c) : Police Standing 

Orders 

(d) Practical 
Investigations 

. (e) Field Graft 

(f) Dacoity - Drill, 

Riot Drill etc, 

.(g) District Gaining 
under the super- 
vision of Super- 

' ■ ' ■ intendent of Police 

(a) INDIAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

(b) 6 (a) The Constitution of 

Ifidia & a General' 

(c) (i) 6 months at Study of Public 

the IAS ' Adnlnistratiom 

Training including lectures’ 

School ■ on elementary 

(il) 9 months at a political theory/ 
Residential (b) Indian History 
University (c) Economic theory with 
abroad, ' special reference to 

(iii) 12 months, planning in India 

(d) Hindi (for of lie ers 

(d) Delhi. other than those 

, , whose mother tongue 

is Hindi) ■ d 

(e) Riding and motor- 
■ ■ ■ driving ; . 

(f) .Asian, listory , ^ 

I» the State 

(a) Conditions and 

• problems of rural ’ 
life 

(b) Community Pro j ects • 
and National Exten- 
sion Service work. 



In the External Jiff airs 

(a) Accounts, Audit & Treasury 

(b) Adriinistration (Bstablishment 
and Personnel) 

(c) , Passport and visa Regulations 

(d) Study of Conpulsory Foreign 
languages 

(e) Hindi 

In a residential University abroad 

(a) Diplonatic History &'\fcrld 
' History 

(b) international Law 

(c) Icdnonlcs 

(d) Conpulsory Foreign Language 

In an Indian Mission abroad 

(a) Training in Sxternal, Connerce 
& Trade Myisions. 

(a) IHDIAF AUDIT Training at the Institution 
& ACCOUNTS ■ • - 

SmVICB 


(b) 21 (a) Office organisation and 

procedure 

(c) (i) 1 year (b) Banking and Fon-banking 

(11)31 weeks. Treasuries 

(c) Public Audit Principles 

(d) Sinla (d) General Audit and Reporting 

(©) Pension Audit and Reporting 
. (f) : Bank- Remittances , ; Deposits ; 
■ ' d'; ^ ■ etc, -V: ■ 

(g) Railway Accounts 

<1) Inspections 


1. Principal 
(Junior . 
Adninlstra- 
tlve Grade 
of the 

I. A* & A»S*) 

2, Ins true tors '■ 
-6 (S.A.S) 

Total 

Strength® 7 



• In-service Training 

; (a) ^rk In the various 

branches of the 
I.Jle & 1 Departnent 
according to a . . 

■ scheduled prograsne* 

(a) IWDIM DBFMCB (a) Organisation of 
ACGOUHTS SBRVICl Armed Forces 

(b) Principles of 
Audit «& Accounts 

(c) Cost Accounting 

(d) Parliamentary 
Financial Control 

(e) Departmental Buies 
and Hegulations 

(f ) Office Manuals and 
Codes 

(g) Visits to represen- 
tative units and 
formations and 
works installations 

(h) Study of the work in 
the offices of the 
Controllers of Defence 

' Accounts, Pension, 

FactoriGS, Mr Force,’ 
Ifavy, etca 


Cb) 5 

(c) (i) mi 
(ii) 2 years 

(d) Nil 


(a) INDIAN R13VSNUB 

(b) 4 

.Cc)’(i) Nil 

(ii) 16 months. 

(d) Nil. ' ; . 


(a) Revenue law and Proce- 
dure 

(b) Comercial Geography 

(e) Elementary Knowledge 

in Law 

(d) Elementary Knowledge 
in Hindi 

(e) Elementary Econordcs, 
Public Finance and 
International Trade 

(f) General Public 
Administration 

(g) Ttinctlons of the 
Various Sections of 
the Customs Departnent 



(a) imim BSWmJB , At Training School 
SIR^ICB (SXCISE) ■ 


(b) 1 , 

(c) (i) 8 weeks 

: (ii) 94 weeks 

(d) New Delhi 


(a) 

Cb) 

(c) 

Ca) 


(e) 

Cf) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(I) 

(k) 

(l) 
(n) 


(n) 


Central Excise 1. 

Principal 

Acts & Rules 

(Assistant 

Pattern of Excise . 

Collector 

on manufactured 

Central 

& unmanufactured 

Excise s 

products . 

Senior 

Statutory forms 

Class I) 

etc. 2* 

Inspectir^ 

Tobacco - culti- 

Officer 

vation, marketing ’ 

(Superin- 

etc. 

tendent 

Lectures on 

of Central 

different Excises 

Excise! 

Statistics and 

Junior Class 

Intelligence 

I) 

Accounts 


Law 

Total 

Economic Geography 
Preventive & Intelli- 
gence ^rk 

Sea Law Customs 
Miscellaneous , Acts 
Discipline and 
Department - G entral 
Civil Services 
(Conduct) Rules 

Public Relations • 

strength ■ 2 


At the Caitrnl Ibceise 

SQllectorate 

(a) Structure of Central 
Excise and organisa- 
tion of a Collectorate 
in all its branches 

(b) Administration and 
establishment matters 
including accounts 

(c) Visits to RangeS) 
Circles, Assistant 
Collectors Office, 
Headquarters of the 

: ::: : : :Co:n. ec:toni':: ■ . : " • • • 
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(d) Factory Excise 

(e) Compilation of 
Excise and 
Intelligence 
Series of returns 

(f) Stniy of files 
containing reports 
of the Board, Appeals 
etc. 

At ‘the Customs Honse 

fa) Procedure of work 

(b) Functions etc* of 
Various Sections 
of the Customs 
House 

In-service Training 

Begular duties of 
the- post of a 
Superintendent 


(a) INDIAN REVENUE 
S MVlgE Tinc^I - 

(b) 32 

(c) (1) 18 months 

(ii) 6 months 

(d) i^agpur 


(a) Study of organisa- 
tion and procedures • 
of the I«T*0«s office 

(b) Salaries & Refund 
Circle 

(c) Acquaintance -with 
typical, private & 
business accounts 
of a general nature 

(d) Acquaintance with 
typical Companies* 
Accounts 

(e) l.\brking of the 
Offices of the 
Inspecting Assistant 

■ ■ Commissioner & 
Commissioner of 
Income-tax 

(f) Treasury 


!• Director 
' of 

training 
(Grade II) ' 
2, Inspecting 
Assistant 
Commissioner 
(Training) 
(class I — 
Administra- 
tive Scale) 


Total 

strength* 3 



(g) ' Appeal cases at the 
i^ppellate !Pri tonal 
stage; working with 
Departnental Repre- 
sentatives 

(h) Appeal cases at the 
App ell at G • As si s tant 
Conriissioner^s 
stage 

(i) Enquiry, Investiga- 
tion & Survey work, 

. including the study 
of Stock Exchanges, 
Bullion Exchanges, 
Corr.odity Exchanges 
etc* 

In-service Training 

(a) Work as * additional^ 
Incone- tax Officers* 


Training at the Institution Principal 
' ■ .... '(Senior 

Phase I (S nonths) ' Adn* Grade 

Officer) 


General Rules 
Station layout and 
. diagram 

Traffic Control 
Accidents 

Passenger rake working 
& engine links 
Check on cleanliness 
and equipment of 
passenger stock 
Preparation of tine 
table* Allowance for 
Engineering Wbrks. 
Punctuality 


Instructors 
(5) (Senior 
Grade 
Officer) 

Lecturers 
•(6) (Class 
II Officer) 



(h) Stock >fcrklng (goods) I 
Demand, Allotment and 
Supply. Check on station 
loading reports and 

■registration of goods. 

(i) li^gon pools, interchange 
balance, Prompt regulation 
of traffic to honour inter- 
change obligations 

(1) Transhipment at break of 
guage junctions 

(k) Regular time - tabling of 
goods train 

(l) Balancing of power & break- 
vans, Liaison with Mechanical 

? Department, 

(m) Yard Congestion 

(n) . Operating restrictions 

(o) Marshalling Yards 

(p) Marshalling Yard & other 
Operating statistics 

(q) Protec ting a train or a 
particular site of work 

(r) Line capacity, Formula 
adoption. Ims limitations. 

. Methods of increasing line 
capacity 

(s) Bailast and departnental 
. trains. 

Commercial 

(a) The Sales Organisation 

(b) The policy naking or 
headquarters comcrcial 
work & the Executive or 
Divisional or District 
commercial work 

(c) Different tariffs and sales 
■catalogues, legal basis of 
tariff regulations. 

(d) The coaching and the goods 
' service.d ; 

(e) Lavjs of Economics in Railway 

’ Industry^ 

(f) Statutory obligations for 
providing reasonable facilities 

(g) Railway Rates Tribunal 



/(h) The liability of railways 
, for transport of passengers 
and goods in India and 
other countries* 

' (i) Matters relating to clains 
I f) Passenger Booking facilities 

(k) Passenger aneni ties , 

(l) Ticket Checking nethods etc, 

(n) Booking j loading, delivery 

etc... of luggage parcels and 
explosive goods 

(n) Conpetition vdth road services. 
Road. Transport Corporations 
Act, 

(o) Tinely subnission of coaching 
. and goods balance-sheets .and 

other returns 

(p) Clearance of s tat ion outstanding 

(q) Regular inspection of station 
and follow up 

(r) Conrercial Statistics 

(s) City Booking Office - Out- 
agencies' 

(t) Special arrangenent for 
pilgrin and traffic 

(u) Traffic Survey, 

Phas e II ( ll- r onths ) 

Tr ansD or ta tlon 
I, Safety of dferklngs 

(a) ®ie Indian Railway Act of 

; 1890 . ■ , V ■ ■ * ^ , . : 

(b) General & Subsidiary Rules 

(c) Station Working Rules 

(d) Interlocking of signals 

(e) Station layout (other than 
of a r.arshalling yard) 

(f) Accidents* 





II. 

. A, 
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(a) Preparation of tine-table 

(b) Hake & ISigine Links 

(c) Punctuality 




Goods 

(a) Goods trains 
tine- table. 


booking 


Cornercial 


(a) 'Revision of procedure dealing 
vdth booking and transport 
of Goods traffic 
{b) Diversion, rebooking, stop- 
delivery of goods, Booking 
of aninals, excepted articles 
and dangerous goods. Dealing- 
with bulky articles* 

(c) Revision of procedure dealing 
with booking & transport 
of coaching traffic, 

Cd) Passenger tickets and allied 
natters . 

(e) Transport of dogs & livestock 
by coaching trains* Booking 
& Transport of treausre, 
special, notor car etc. 

(f) Procedure of fixing classifi- 
cation of unclassified goods 

(g) Railway Rates Tribunal 
Ih) Clalns 

(i) Arresting leakage of revenues. 

(j) Railway road co-ordination. 
Pick-up and delivery services 

(k) Collection and check- of cash 
Cl) Traffic Development 

(n) Organisation of passenger 

facilities on special occasions 
like Melas . 

(n) Passenger amenities, Publicity 
and Public Relations* Zonal 
& National Railway Users' 
Consultative Committee & Council 


(0) Tte Indian Railways 
Act so far as it 
relates to comercial 
procedure & with 
particular regard to 
prevention of ^ticket- • 
less travel, clairs 
against railj'^ays. 

Railway Rates Tribunal 
etc. 

Training on the Job 

Ca) Guards* & Assistant 
Station Masters * 
duties 

(b) 'Wbrking as Guard, Yard 
Master, Assistant 
Station Master, Station 
Master and Yard Porenan 

(c) Booking Office, Parcel 
Office, Goods Shed and 
Transhipr.ent Shed 

( d) Traffic Acc ount s including 
a' period with the 
travelling Inspector 

of Accounts and prepara- 
tion of balance-sheets 
at stations. . 

(e) Working as Assistant 
Loco Plrenan and Assis- 
tant Coritroller 

(f) Training in District 
or Divisional Office 

(g) Understudying the 
Traffic Inspector 
Operating & Connercial 

' ■ Inspector ■ ■ 

(h) Training in Headquarters 
office (operating) 

(1) Training in Headquarters 
office vconnercial) 
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Ca)- IIDIM aiULWAY At- the I.A, 

AcmmTs sgRvics 


(b) 8 

(c) (1) 6 nonths 

'(4 nonths,-—. 
at the . 

and .-A^S# 
Training ' ' ■ 

School, Sinla 
and 2 nonths 
at Baroda 
Staff College) 

(ii) 18 nonths 

(d) mi ' 


C a)’ ■ ■ Gene fiil Princi p 1 gs 
of the •Constitution 
of India 

(b) Division of 
■ Punctioas 

(c) 'Distribution of . 
Legislative and 

. Bxecutive 
authority 

(d) Plnancial Provisions 
including 

Conptrolier&Auditor- 
General's functions 

(e) Belations between 
Governnent and ■ 

■ Parli.anent 

(f) ' Introduction to 

Indian Government 
Accounts & Audit and 
other Code Boolcs 
and Conn ere ial 


Book-lceeping , 


At Baroda Staff Colle.ge : 

As in Phase I for TeT. & C«D. 
Training on do b 

(a) . Traffic'': or : Revenue 

Accounts. 

(b) Ijcpendlture Accounts 
of New Constructions 

(c) Open line Expenditure 
Accounts 

(d) Stores and ifcrkshops 
:- Ac counts': , 

(e) Books & Budget 
d ::Sec.tiGn»^- 




(a) IHDIjH POSTikl. 


At the !K‘ainlng 
Centre , 


(!)) 6 

(c) : (1) 4 nonths 
(ii) 20 nonths 

(d) Sharanpur 


(a) Office 
adnini strati on 

(b) Staff & Social 
relations etc, 

<c) Investigation. 

In*- service Training 


Principal 
(Officer of 
the Indian 
Postal 
ServicGi 
Senior tine- 
scale) 



' ’ ilppencllx III 

■ PROPOSED- SILLi^aUS FOR A C0M140H BACKGROUND 
AND foundational COURSE FOR NEW aiTRA'TTS 
. TO THE .ALL INDIA IJID THE CL.1SS’ I CSITILAL 
: S1R7ICES 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

1. The evolution of the modern Indian 

State as a democratic, secular and welfare State. 

Survey- of main currents of Indian Historyi political, 
eeononie and social. Interplay of world forces - 
Asian and Buropean. 

2. The Constitution of India ~ its evoluti-on, 
basic principles and main provisions. Parliamentary 
democracy - its postulates and implications. Central 
and State Govemnents - their relationship. 

3. Public Administration - principles, 
organisation and procedure. Machinery of Govern- 
nent - Central Mnistries and Departments - Centre 
and States - Local Self-Government - I'ublic Corpora- 
tions and other semi-autonoraous bodies. The Public 
Services - ideals, attitudes .and code of conduct. 

4* Indi-an Economy * Economic Policy, Development 
and Administration, Public Finance - Policy, budgeting? 
fiscal legislation, and administration. Public 
enterprises, 

5. State and the Social Services. Sarvodaya - 
Gandhian Philosophy - Welfare State - Socialism. . 
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Social Services, Social Security and social welfare. 
Industrial Relations - Trade Unions, 

6, Science and technology - inpact on econony, 

adnlnistration and social institutions in general, 
■with particular reference to Indian conditions, 

ft ».0 % ft 
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THE MAGHIH-5RY FOR PLAHNING IHDI 4 

In more than one sense the raachinery for 
plannin-' in India ia an institution ■which has 
evolved through a process of experimentation under 
Varying political and economic circumstances . 

The Planning Commission, which is the supreme organ 
of planning in India was set up in 1960, but even 
earlier agencies for preparation of programmes 
for economic and social development in some- form 
existed both under the Central and State Governments 
However, the acceptance of the objective of planned 
economic and social development as a continuous 
_process according to laid-down priorities and in 
terms of assessed resources inevitably led to the 
establishment of new organs both in the Centre and 
the States and orientation both in structure and 
functions of agencies already in existence. 

1*1 In 1944 the Government of India set up a 
separate Planning & Developraent Department and 
the Central Ministries and the Provincial Govern- 
ments wore requested to set up their own planning 
organisations for dravdng development plans. ®ie 
Planning & Development Department also established 
31 Panels of officials and non-officials for 
formulating plans for development of Individual 
Industries or grcups. of industries in consultation 




with the Central and Provincial Governments,. Bj 
1945 . expert cormittees appointed by the different 
Departments of the Government of India submitted 
reports, such as j Khareghat Report on Agricultural 
Development, Dr, Burn^s Report on' Taohnologi cal 
Possibilities of Agricultural, Development in India, 
Adarkar Report on Plan for Social Insurance, Shore 
Committee' on Public Health and Labour Investigation 
Committee, The Planning & Development Department 
was abolished in early 1946, But the reports of 
the technical comnittees, the data collected, the 
schemes .and plans prepared .and taken in hand, the 
organisation of development departments in the 
Centre and States built up during this period, 
created certain conditions under which the future 
planning machinery of the country had to function* 

1.2 littth the' Installation of the Interim Govern- 
ment at the Centre, the Government of India appointed 
the Advisory Pl-annlng Board to review the planning 
that had already been done and to make recommendations 
for coordination and improvements in respect of 
objectiv.es, priorities and machinery for planning. 

The Board submitted its report by the end of 1946. 

!llie Advisory Planning Board made a comprehensive 
review in the field of economic planning and develop- 
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ment and aniong other things recommended the setting 
up of a Planning Goomission as a single compact " 
authoritativ^e organisation directly responsible to 
the Cabinet and devoting its attention continuously 
to the ■fetoole field of economic pla^nning and 
development. Besides current problems of inflation 
and difficulties in balance of pa 3 raentS 5 the 
partition of the country and the integration of former 
Indian States brought about basic geographical and 
economic changes. Attairaient of independence, on ' ■ 
the other hand, aroused expectations among the people 
for rise in living standards, iiierefore, a fresh 
and comprehensive assessment of financial and other 
resources and the essential conditions of progress 
became necessary. Moreover, it was found that the' 
implementation of post-war reconstruction schemes 
of development could not mafce much impact vcn the 
economic and social life of the country* The expen- 
diture incurred was uncoordinated, ad hoc and -vAthout 
a pattern, resulting in considerable wastage of resources* 
By a Resolution of the Central Cabinet dated the 
Government of India appointed the Planning Commission 
to discharge the following functions* "• 

1) make an assessnmt. of , the material, capital 
and human resources 6f the country, includ- 
ing technical pe^rsonnel, and investigate 
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the possibilities of augmenting sueh of . 
these resources as^ are found to be 
deficient in relation to the nation's 

^ ' 

2) formulate a Plan for the most effective and 

balanced utilisation of the country's 
resourcGss ■ / ^ . 

3) on a determination of priorities, define 

the* stages in i?diich the Plan should, be . 
carried out and propose the, allocation 
of resources, for the due completion of 
each stagei 

4) indicate the factors which are tending to 

retard economic clevelopoent, and determine 
the conditions which, in view of the 
current social and political situation, 

. should be established for the successful 
execution of the Plan? ’ . 

5) determine the nature of the machinery which 

will be necessary for securing the success- 
ful implementation of Gach stage of the 
Plan in all its asp ectsf 

6) appraise from tine to tine the progress 

aGhieved in the execution of each stage 
of the Plan and recommend the adjustnents 
of policy and measures that such appraisal 
nay show to be hecessarj/j and 

7) make such interim or ancillary recommenda- 

tions as appear to it to be appropriate 
either for facilitating the discharge of 
the duties assigned to it; or on a considera- 
tion of the prevailing economic conditions, 
current policies, measures and development 
programmes; or on an examination of such 
specific probl^os as nay be referred to it 
for advice by Central or State Governments* 
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I 

ORGANS I^ID STRUCTURE 

2,. The organs' for forrailating plaris and programes 

for social and economic development,, their structure, 
inter-relationships and' functions depend very largely 
on the scope .and, purpose of planning as well as the 
form of Government under which such planning is ■ 
undertaken. 

'2.1 Bconomic planning in India is organised under 

a federal democracy in T^^ich the Central and State 
Governments have under the constitution definite 
legislative, financial and administrative powers. 

There are certain concurrent subjects on which the 
Centre and the State can undertake’ legislation.' 

Iconomic and social planning is in the concurrent 
list. Secondly, planning in India is essentially 
democratic.' It implies that bo.th the machinery and 
the process of planning should be so devised tint the 
individual citizen can participate fully in this 
social effort for development. It has also meant 
an assurance of freedom of action and enterprise over 
a considerable field of economic and social activity 
within the broad framework of economic 'and social- 
policy formulated by the machinery of planning and 




Connisslons and 
Directorates. 


Plann ,, 

nent Boards? State 
Planning & Development 
Departments; District 
Planning Boards or- 
Committees; Project 
Advisory Committees; 
Village Planning Bodies 
(Panchayats) . 


PIAI^WIUG CCHMISSION 

2,3 The Planning Commission, as at. present 
constituted, includes 4 whole- time Members ..and 4 
Cabinet Ministers. The Prime Minister is the 
Chairman, but the Commission- functions under a ■ 
Deputy Chairman #io is .an administrator with a 
long and varied experience. Those other Minister 
Members are Ministers for Finance, Planning and 
Defence, Of the three other full-time Members, 
one has a varied experience in parliamentary and 
public life,: another is an eminent educationist and 
the third is a.gain an administrator having served 
the country in various capacities. This nixed 



composition of the Planning Conrdssion has eliminated 
the possibility of formulating In a political '^acum 
the basic economic and social policies necessary for ■ 
planning^ Ifo doubt,, the association of the Prime 
Minister as- the chairman, gives the Comriission a 
uaaique prestige both before the Government and tte 
people, Also, the very Important work of the Commi- 
ssion relating to planning of financial resources - 
their mobilisation and ‘disposal, has been greatly . 
facilitated by the Union Finance Minister being the 
Member (Finance) of the Commission, The Minister^ 
for Planning besides functioning as ^member in g 
charge of certain subjects, has to discharge certain 
.responsibilities to the Parliament in rolatinn to 
economic and social planning* 

The Cabinet Secretary functions as the 
Secretary of the Planning Commission also, As the 
Cabinet Secretary is also the Chairman of the Committe 
of Economic Secretaries, this combination of office 
of the Cabinet Secretary .and Secretary, Flaming 
, Commission, has facilitated policy coordination, 

f . : ■ / . 

i However, to look after the day-to-day work of the 
I Commission at the Seeretary*s level, the question 
iof creating a post of .a whole-time Secretary is under 

't . „ 

Iconslderation, . ■ ' ■ 
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^ ^ ^ Commission work as a 

body but for convenience each Member holds charge of 
one or more subjects. The Deputy Chairman is prinarily 
concerned with natters of general coordination and 
administration. All questions involving policy are 
subrdttfsd for consideration before the Cc&nission and 
policies are generally finalised by the Planning'- 
•Commission after discussion with the Central Ministries 

• 2,4 l^ilhile the Planning Gommission_.functions as 

the agency. for planning at the national level} the 

Central Mnistries with their various Boards, 

Cocnissions and Directorates-, may be regarded as the 

organs for preparation of schemes and projects in the 

respective sectors of economic and social development 

as well as for assisting the Planning Gonnlssion and 

the Central Cabinet for formulotion of basic, economic 

and social policies,] The Ministries of Commerce & 

Industry, Iron & Steel, ^flnG3 & Fuel, Heavy Industry, 

Transport, including Railways, Comnunications , 

Information & Broadcasting are responsible for 

♦ 

preparation of projects which fall mainly under 
the Central sector of the Plan. The Iftnistry of 
ComnercG & Industry, besides' formulating certain 
industrial projects which, are being implemented 
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in the public sector of the National Plan, is nainly 
responsible for fonaulation of plans in the organised 
sector of private industry. Agriculture and Community 
Development, Irrigation & Power, Education and Health 
are essentially spheres which come under the purview 
of the plaming agency at the State level. But the 
Central Ministries are responsible for technical 
guidance and “in case of substantial capital schemes 
involving engineering works provide technical scrutiny 
through their Directorates and other technical agencies 
attached to them. These l^nis tries also have certain 
schemes particularly relating to research, training 
and' new experiments in economic and social develop- 
ment*' ' ' , 



2.5 At the State level, the planning machinery 

consists of a Committee of the Cabinet for planning, 
a Coordination Committee of Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments, Ministerial-cum-non-official cun official 
Advisory Board and the Planning Department vfcich in 
many cases is also responsible for Community develop- 
ment programme. The Planning’ Department which is 
headed by a senior officer In' the State is the main 
coordinating department of activities of economic 
and social development in the State. It arranges 


for the: fornulation of the scharaes' and projects 
through various technical departments, their approval 
by -the Planning Commission and Central Mnis tries 
and coordination of the District and Village plans. 
a,t the District level, the planning machinery 
consists of a District Development Board or a Planning 
CoEiaittea with the District Collector or- the District 
Magistrate as the Chairman and other heads of 
development departments as meibers . -As a rule 
with these bodies the peopled s representatives, such 
as, naabers of the State Legislature and Parliament 
are associated. Kie District Planning Board is 
responsible, for. the fornulation of the district plans, 
coordination of village and taluka plans, selection 
of specific schemes for execution by different 
departments, provision of adequate technical assistance 
supplies of key-materl^^ etc. and periodical assess- 
ment of the progress of schemes by the various agencies 
operating in the district. 

2,6 The above description about the organs for 
planning economic and social development in India 
and their f\tnctlons, sufficiently Indicates that 
the process of planning aims at a reconcilatlon 
of decentralisation postulated in democracy and 
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centralisation impelled by planning. The initiative 
and responsibility for preparing the schemes and 
projects aha the policies necessary for the imple- 
mentation of the plan has not been concentrated in 
any particular organ. There is participation in the 
process of planning 'by the different: agencies at 
various levels. The inauguration of the programme 
for Communi-^ Development and National Extension 
accentuated this approach 'for decentralisation 
in planning the progr.ammes specially in the sphere 
of rural development. In fact, the new trend is for 
denoeratic decentralisation under which a large 
sector of economic and social development which 
benefits the country-side, should be organised 
through ?illage Panchayats and Village Cooperatives. 

. II 

TECHNICAL STAFF AND RESEARCH FACILITIIS 
3. The adequacy of the technical staff for the 

planning machinery has to be viewed with reference 
to the staffing pattern of tte various agencies which 
are connected with planning. The Planning. Commission 
has its own staff for examining the schemes and 
projects proposed by the Central Ministries and 
State Governntaiits* These latter agencies have . 
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their own technical porsonnel to prepare the details • 
of these schanes and projects, , In case . of the schenes 








Health, Idtication, Housing, Social Welfare and Labour 
and Labour Welfare, etc. In fact, the Commission has 
got either a Mvision or a Section to genera* lly 
examine the schenes and projects falling under the 
^tire field, of econonic and social development. It 
nay, however, be noted that the staffing is not uniforn 
in all these divisions and -Sections. I^erever the 
Ministry concerned has competent and adequate technical 
staff the Division or the Section in the Planning 
Connission has only a nuclear staff. In fact, the 
staffing of the Planning Commission has been made in 
such a manner ttet duplication of staff either in 
the Commission or in the Ministries is, as far as 
possible, avoided. The Ministry of Commerce & Industry 
hj,s a large body of technical officers under its 
Development Wing to examine the schenes and projects 
for industrial development and the problems relating 
to such development, Ihere are also a number of 
Boards like Village & Khadi Conmission, Small-scale 
Indust3T Board, Handloom Board, etc,, to* formulate 
the programmes of these industiles. The Ministry of 
Irrigation & Power is assisted by a team of d-r*rigation 
and electricity .engineers of considerable experience 
xmder the Central Water & Power Connission to examine 
the plans and designs submitted by the State Governments 
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for irrigation and electricity' pro jectsr: The Ministry 
of Transport has a Roads lAng nanned by engineers* 

The Ministry of Health has a Directorate composed of 
medical officers and public health engineers. The 
Education Ministry has a number of education officers 
of yarious standing who are competent to formula te 
■and examine progrannes for prinary, secondary and 
technical education. The ¥,H* & S Ministry has a 
P*¥,D. Organisation and a Housing Cell, The Ministry 
of Pood & agriculture also has a number of technical 
advisers on crop planning, minor irrigation, such as 
tubewells , soil conservation , veterinary, etc . Jls 
the technical advice of these officers of* the Central 
Ministries is always available to the Planning 
Commission the staff of the revisions in the Commission 
is .maintained at a level ^ust to appreciate the 
technical advice given by the staff of the Ministry 
and to relate it to the requirements of overall 
planning. Iheir main function is to assist the 
Members concerned with the different sectors of the 
economy, ^t the technical level there is frequent 
consultation between the staff , of the Planning 
Commission and those of the Central Ministries. 

3,2 kt the State level each Development Department 
has a Secretary as the administrative head, who is 
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assisted by a body of technical officers like Chief 
Engineers (Irrigation and Power, Roads and BniMlngs) , 
Directors of Agriculture, Health Services, Education, 
etc. Between the personnel of the State fevernnents 
and those of the Governnent of India there is again 
frequent consultation at the technical level. In 
this sense the technical staff of the various agencies 
constitute a pool -whose assistance and advice is 
available to any of the organs concerned with planning. 
Besides, the Planning Connission has also 
appointed technical conmittees called '’Panels”, Both 
officials and non-officials having special knowledge 
and experience are represented on these Panels, There 
are at present seven such Panels - one of economists 
and the other of scientists besides one each on five 
subjects - Education, Health, Housing, Regional 
planning, labour and Laud Reforms . 

3,3 . The need for adequate research facilities 

was recognised by the planning nachinery at a very 
earl-y stage of plamlng. Besides recruiting Its 
own research personnel, the Planning Connission 
attempted to strengthen the different research 
instl-fcutions which were already in existence and 
also sponsored the establishment of a few other 
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institutions a Basic and fUndaciental research is 
carried on by the following agencies; sone of "then j 
however 5 mainly coordinate research activities and 
approved progrannes:- 
Agriculture & Veterinary ' ’ ■ ‘ 


Indian Council of Agricultural Hesearch, 
Institutes for Research ^into various 
. crops like ricej sugar cane, cotton, potato j 

■' etc. ' ' ' ' 

Indian Forest Research Institute, : 

Indiran Veterinary Research Institute, 

Indian Dairy' Research Institute. 

Irrigation & Power ’ 

■ ■ ■ . Central Board of Irrigation & Power, 

' ' Central 'Rssearch S'tation at Poona. • 

Indus tri al & -■Tech nolo gic al Res earch 

Council of Sclehtific & Industrial Research 
and 14 Rational laboratories, 88 Research • 
Institutes and Research Centres, 54 Private 
Associations assisted by the Government, 
Tata Institute of Fundam^tal Research, 
Rational Research Development Corporation, 
Atomic Energy ConDisslon. • .V 

: l5ducation : -r.' ; ^ o ' . • . 

AH- India Council for . Technical Education, 
Central Institute of Education*. 

Medical & Public Health ' ■ ■ ' 

Indian Couno:*! of Medic-al Research, 
Institute for Ifiitritional Research. 

Minerals , , 

Geological Survey of India and Bureau 
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Boa-^s 

Road Research Institiate. 

Labour , ■ 

Central Labour Institute. 

Public Administration . 

Indian Institute of Public Idninistration. 
Gonnunity Developgent 

Central Conraunity Institute (being set up) 
These institutes were in existence before 
the establlshnent of the Planning Connission and 
were carrying out basic and fundamental res aarch.^ 
Gradually their work is being co-related with 
problens of both current and long- tern planning* 

The Planning Connission, however, has 
certain nuclear staff for adnlnlstratiye and 
operational research needed for exanining current 
econonic and social problems. The Research Programme 
Committee which was created by the Planning Commission 
in 1953 under the chairmanship of the Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission has selected a wide 
range of subjects, e. g, , land reform, regional 
development, with special reference to problems of 
rapid industrialisation, savings, investments and 
^iployment, parliamentary control of public enterprises 
etc. Recently, the National Council of Upplled 
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Bcononlc Research has been established for under- 
taking research studies on problems of pl.anning« 

HI 

FOHMUMTIQg OF THB PLM . - - 

4. Ideas about .the formulation and approval of 

the Plan have during the last eight years undergone 
changes t There, is more definiteness about the proces'’ 
of planning, the functions of the different agencies 
at various levels and the time horison which should 
specify the targets, and tasks to be achieved under 
the Plan. The Indian Plan today novas through 
successive Annual Plans within the framework of a 
Five Year Plan, but always aiming at a 'more distant 
and vdder perspective. Further, the preparation of 
the' Plan implies not only formulation of schemes and 
projects for economic and social developnent, but 
also decisions on basic policies regarding- economic 
and social change. . 

4.1 At the national level the Planning Commission 
has to initiate the process throu,gh T«^ich a Five Ye" 
Plan or an Annual Plan has to pass before it, can take 
a definite shape .and is finally approved for imple- 
mentation. The 'Directive Principles of State Policy 
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laid doi?m in the Constitution have set out in general 
terns the long- tern goals of economic snd social 
de'V'eloprnen.t, but the Conmission has to consider 
the steps through yiich these goals could be attained* 
Besides, these long-term goals have to be quantified 
and reduced to definite targets cf savings, invest- 
ment, production, consumption and enplo;^ent, 
Arrangements have now been made to work out in a 
more definite manner the long-term perspective of 
Indian planning, Assisted by the Indian Statistical' 
Institute a separate IJivision in the Commission works 
on this sub iect* Agencies are also ^ coming up in 
the Ministries and the State Governments for research 
an3 technical work connected with the problems of 
perspective planning* Basic targets of production j 
employment and resQurces mobilisation are being 
worked out through a number of studies by ’'/forking 
Groups of technical experts in the country as well 
as'froo outside. Against the background of these \ 
studies the Planning Conmission, the Central ! 

Ministries and the State Governments have to reviev^ 
the availability of resources during a five-year j 
period and to consider the competing claims of ^ 
investoent and rise invthe living standards •■/'is 
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piamiing in India is essentially a democratic process, 
the impact of the people *s awareness of needs is 
transmitted right from the "botto® of the machinery 
of pl.anning with which there is ample popular 
participation, upto the apex which is the Fational 
Developnent Conncil consisting of the Prime Minister, 
Central Cabinet !4inisters, Members of- the Planning 
Comnission and the States* Chief Mnisters. . 

4,2 Before definite action is taken the basic 

•targets and policies which should underlie a 
Five Year Plan are first approved in a meeting of 
the National Development Council, The Planning 
Commission then, in consultation with the Ministries 
and the State Governments, works out in detail the 
resources, the schemes and projects to be included 
in the public sector of the Plan, their priorities 
and allocations. The investment in the private sector 
under Igriculture, Village & Small Industries and 
Construction is also estimated. But, as mentioned 
earlier, planning of these activities has not taken 
any organised form and the Individual working in 
these sectors has a large measure of freedom of 
choice and action so long as he does not conflict 
with the basic objectives and policies underlying 
the Plan, The organised large and medium industries 
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in the private sector have now cone within the anhlt 
of planning. The Planning Conrlssion and, the Ministry 
of Connerce & Industry, assisted by the different 
Development Councils, oonposed of the representatives 
of the industry, labour and the governnent, vrork out 
the targets of production and investment in co.nsonance 
with the priorities in the National Plan. 

4,3 The Plan in the public sector . consists of 

schemes' and projects in the State plans and the 
Central Plan. On the basis of the Plan Idrectives 
issued by the Planning Commission, the State Govern~ 
nents and the Central Ministries prepare the schemes 
and projects under yarious heads of development. Most 
of the’ Central projects, such as a steel plant, a 
heavy electrical plant, etc. , involve a very subst-antial 
amount of capital Investnent and technical and 
engineering work. IsSienever such a project has to be 
approved, the administrative Ministry generally sets 
up a technical committee in which the. head of the 
Division concerned in the Planning Comrlssion is 
represented, to examine the project report prepared 
by a technical team consisting very often of a number 
of foreign experts, ilfter the Central projects have 
been technically approved, they are discussed in a 
number of meetings between the Planning Commission 
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and the ad'r.inistrative Ministries. 

4,4 -Sinnitaneonsly, the schenes and projects 

■which fall "under State plans, are prepared by the 
State Governnents in. consultation with the planning 
organs at various levels, As under the Federal 
Constitution the State Go vornoents have independent 
sources of revenue, the resources which the State 
Governnents could mobilise and th^ loans and grants 
which the Union Government could possibly sanction, 
are also estimated and discussed with the Planning 
Commission before the proposals for the development 
plans are discussed. The approval of state schemes 
prepared by the technical officers of the State 
Governments, is accorded after a general scrutiny by 
the technical staff of the Central Ministries and 
the Planning Commission, For this purpose Working 
Groups consisting of, the officers of the Planning 
Commission, Central Ministries and the State Govern- 
ments are formed. But Irrigation, ISlectricity and 
Road schemes, which involve substantial capital 
investment and engineering -works, ai‘e subjected to 
a more detailed scrutiny by the Central . technical 
personnel in order not only to ensure the technical 
soundness of these projects but also to integrate 
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the developcient in these fields with that in other 
sectors* Like any under-develcpecl country, in India 
the need for development in these fields is very large, 
but due to linitation of financial resources only a 
few projects could be undertaken in a five-year period 
and, therefore, the planning machinery at the Central 
level has to work out priorities among these projects. 
4,5 During this period the basic policies such 

as price policy, policy for nobilisation of resources, 
wages policy, policy for land reforms, policy for 
prohibition, etc*, are also discussed between the 
Planning Gonmission, the Central Mnis tries and 
the Cabinet* 

/4,6 ilfter the discussions with the Central Minis- 

tries and the State Governments, the Planning Commi- 
ssion gets a view of the schemes and projects which 
should be included In- the Five fear Plan and also 
an estimate of the resources (financial - intemal ; V 
and external, and real resources) and the technical ; 
manpowe.r. At this- stage, the Planning Commission 
prepares a rough Draft Plan and submits it for . : ^ 

consideration in the National Development Council* 
ilfter the approval of the Hatlonal Development , 

Council, the Draft Plan is placed before the country* 
Taking into account the comments received from various 
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quarters, the Flanning 'Connission finalises the 
Mve Year^ and subrlts' it to the Cabinet, the 

Pariiaoent and 'the State legislatures.. 

Plarmink Coord s si on *s, report on 'the . 
Second ' Five Year PI, an :envisaged the need 'for worldlng 
out the Five Year Flan through successive innual 
Plans taking note of the stresses and strains ■which 
rdght develop in the economy and .according j to the 
urgency of development in particular sectors, ' Ihe 
procedure followed in the preparration, of the Five 
Year Plan is followed in the preparation and approval 
of an Annual Plan, though the arrangement is not so 
elaborate and is less time-consuming. The preparation 
of ' E' Five' Year Plan takes about eighteen months, but 
an Itonual Plan is finalised within six. months, 

IMPIMEIITATION ' 

6» ■ The Plan once approved is inplenented ' by 
the Central Ministries and the State . Governments* 

The Planning Conrdsslon is an advisory body and 
has no executive function. In the beginning it had 
s^ne executive responsibility when the Community 
Projects Administration supervising the Inplensnta- 
tion of the program.ne .of Connunity Development and 
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National Extension in the States, was awing of the 
Planning Gomnission. This work has now been trans- 
ferred to a separate Jilnistry of Conrainlty Developnent 
and the Planning Con-mission has been restored to the 
position in which it functions as a national organ 
for planning .and not as any Iftnlstry in the Government 
of India. ' ■ . 

5.1 In order that the Five Year plan could be 
inplenented according to schedule, the Centrtal 
Ministries and State Governments take steps to 
indicate clearly the schemes and pro jeets “to be 
undertaken by the different implementing agencies 

at various levels. In the case of the State Govern- 
ments , the State five-year plan is broken into 
District Plans. In case of the Central ^ttnistrles, . 
the project authorities which function under an 
administrative Ministry, are intimated the allocations 
for the different schemes and projects. Before the 
schemes and projects could be taken in hand some 
more details have to be worked out by the project 
authorities. The five-year target under each scheme 
and project has also to be phased according to the 
availability of resources in a particular year. 

6.2 The tomal Plan, v^lch is the unit of 
Implementation of the I^ve^'Year Plan, is approved 
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about tvjo nonths before the finalisation of the 
Central and State budgets. The allocation which is 
approved for the different scheaes and projects j is 
incorporated in the budget of the Government of 
India and the budget of the State Govo'nnents* In 
order to avoid bottlenecks, allocations of foreign 
exchange and other key materials like steel, cement, 
fuel, etc,, are also worked out by ad hoc committees 
and necessary intimation given to the various project 
authorities. The Planning Comnisslon is either 
represented in these bodies or these bodies have to 
discuss the allocations with the Planning Connission, 
In this process of removal of bottlenecks through 
allocation of resources, the Planning Commission 
comes in close touch with the implementation of 
project in important sectors of the Plan, 

5,3 In the State sector of the Plan, tte progress 
of the schemes is watched by four high-powered 
executive officers called advisers, Progr«iDne 
Administration, appointed by the Planning Commission* 
Ihe Advisers submit periodic reports bringing , to the 
notice of the Commission certain problans connected 
with the Implonentation of the schemes. These may 
relate to bottlenecks due to non-availability of 
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resources, personnel and proceiaural Delays or non- 
fulfilnent of certain important policies and pro.5;ran!r!es 
under the Plan. These reports are c'^'nsidered by the 
Planning Commission and necessary measures are taken 
in consultation with the administrative Ministries, ' ■ 
The Deputy Chairman of the Commission also invites^ 
attention of the State Chief Mnisters when the Plan 
is not moving according to schedule. Besides, the 
Planning Comission receiv.es.,^nonthly reports on selected 
projects numbering 40, quarterly, six- monthly and annual 
progress reports on the plans of the Ministries and 
State Governments, The reports which are furnished by 
the Ministries and State Governments are drawn up on 
certain instructions and proformae issued by the 
Commission, Major issues arising out of these reports 
are placed before the National Development Council 
which, under its terms of reference, has to review the 
working of the National Plan from time to tine, Apart 
from these reviews which the implementing agencies 
have to submit to the Planning Commission, they them- 
selves have organised ' certain procedures under which 
the progress of important projects and schemes is 
checked regularly# .As a result of these reviews in 
the State Governments, Central Ministries and finally 
by the Commission, Adjustments not only in the Five 
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Year Flan but also In the Unnual Plan are nade# -In 
this sense tfere is a two-way traffic between the two 
wlnj^s of the nachinery for planning. Dhose who are 
in charge of planning get the reports from those who^ 
are in charge of 'inp lenent at ion and the suggestions 
of the foraer are conveyed to the latter. The whole ' 
process finally results in a measure of flexibility in 
the Plan, The plan, as it is formulated in the 
beginning of the five-year period or of a financial 
year, undergoes a change to nest the requirements 
of new situations. Thus, tte plan progresses through 
the efforts of those who plan and those who implement, 

ORGMISATION TO MOBILISS PEOPLE COOPSHATIOKT , 

. Planning in India envisages a large measure 
of people *s participation in the form of contribu- 
tion of labour and cash. In various sectors of 
development, particularly those which relate to 
development of rural areas, such contribution has 
in recent times been quite appreciable and as time 
passes and development gathers momentum and pene- 
trates the lives of the masses, the need for organising 
a "people's sector" of the. Plan becomes paramount 
important. , Towards this end '.an organisation has come 
up ttflth the name of "Bharat Sewak Sama^J" (Society 
of Servants of India), The functions of this body, 




ils both the rate and volnne of developnent 
in the public as well as private sector increase 5 
it becones necessary to set up organisations to 
secure inprovenent in the standards of nanagenent* 
Institutions have cone up both in the public and 
private sectors to study the problems of naMng the 
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optinun use ‘of •resources In the preparation of 
plans and estinates’ and execution ef projects. 

The lational. Developnent Council established 
in September ■ 1956 a Connittee' on Plan Projects at 
a very high level to discharge the following . 
functlohss" ■ ■ ■ : 

1) To organise investigations, including 

inspections in the fields of important 
projects, both at the Centre and in 'the 
, States, ferough specially selected 
teams. The teams are composed of 
technical personnel and eminent public 
men 'with oiKperience of the subjects 
detailed for study; 

2) To initiate studies with the object of 

evolving suitable forms of organisation, 
methods, standards and techniques 
for achieving economy, avoiding waste 
and ensuring efficient execution of 
projects; 

3) To promote the development of suitable 

machinery for ’continuous efficiency 
audit in individual projects and^in 
agencies responsible, for. their execution; ' 

4) To secure the implementation of suggest- 

ions made in reports submitted to the 
Comnitteo on Plan projects '-and to make 

■ the results of studies and investigations 
generally available; and , 

5) To undertake sUch other tasks as the 

National Development Council nay propose, 
for the promotion of economy and efficien- 
cy in the execution of the’ Second Five 
Year Plan. 

■ This Committee has. .already Issued a number 

of reports on the' execution -of projects and programmes 



in. diffei'ent sectors like Irrigation, Power, Conminity 
De^elopnent and construction of Buildings which is 
an inport ant elenent in planned' economic and' social 
development of the 'country. The recommendations 
made in these reports have been' considered by the ‘ 
Planning Comrdssibn ;and the National 'Developnent 
Council and directives have been issued to. the 
Ministries and State Governments v^o are in charge 
of execution. of these projects. 

Organisations h.ave also been set up to 
undertake quality cpntrolandestabllshstandards' 
of manager: ent . - ^ ; ' 

iHpart from the institutions which have ■ ■ : ^ 
already cone up for enforcing the standards of 
management in execution of projects and programmes, 
a movement for stimulating an awareness of accepting 
the principles of scientific management has gathered 
some nonentum and is trying to consolidate itself. 

The Union Ministry of Commerce & Industry 
have recently set up a National Productivity Council 
composed of representatives of employers, employees, 
Government, consumers, technical experts, etc. 

Below the National Productivity Council there are . 
Local Productivity Councils and Productivity Committees 
for specific industries, to important item of the 


pTOgrarxne of these Councils is to stinulate and 
organise education and training in rianagenent in 
the processes of techniques of productivity through 
local and industry- wise productivity councils j 
universities and other' institutions and organisations 
There are about 14 regional oanagenent 
associations' in India in differG'nt"parts of the 
country. Ht the top of these regional associations 
recently a central a'ssociation a.I.M.A* (All India 
Managenent Association) has been constituted. The 
nain obiect of this Managenent Association is to 
promote the exchange of knowledge, experience and 
ideas of some nanagement principies ?md practices. 
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PART IV (B) 

Personnel Management in Economic and 
Social Development in India 



VmBmW S L MANAGEHgN'T IN ECOHOMIC MD 
' DimOPMMT IN imiA - 

1* The declared goal In India after indepeai-* ■ 
dence is the establishment of a_¥elfare State and . 
a socialist pattern of society. This implies’ that - 
the State has to play a crncial role in the socio- 
economic development of the country in #iich the 
problems of poverty and ignorance need big efforts 
for their solution. If this role is to be dis- 
charged by the State effectively, one of tho 
important factors to be taken into account is the 
soundness of policies and practices of personnel 
management in the field of socio-economic develop- 
ment. In this paper an attempt has been made to 
analyse broadly some of the Important aspects of 
management in regard to the personnel engaged on 
socio-economic work in the public sector, 

1) Manpower Planning 

2. One problem of personnel management in India 
today is manpower planning and budgeting. The need 
for trained persons in Mministrntion is rapidly on 
the increase. Not only personnel of the usual type 
(such as doctors and teachers) is needed in much 
higher strength then ever before, but a new tsrpe of 
personnel is also urgently required. Fbr instances 
the public enterprises, \^ose number is increasing 
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& ay by day , ■ need ’ hi ghly trained ' and- ,di vers i f 1 e d 
personnel in addition to a large number of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, ilgain,’ the Community 
Development Programme which is spreading all over 
the country for the rapid socio-economic develop- 
ment of rural India also retjuires a new type of 
personnel. In innumerable villages of India which 
are being brought under the development prQgrsanme, 
a very large number of multi-purpose village level 
workers - *Gram Sevaks‘ - are being- appointed to 
carry on the work of socio-economic reconstruction. 
In short, a new type of personnel in various fields 
of socio-economic activities is increasingly 
required' in a country which is making a concerted 
effort to remove poverty and ignorance. 

3. To find an adequate nimber of persons with 
requisite qualifications for the socio-economic 
administration in addition to the personnel for 
routine administration, manpower planning is being 
attempted in the country. The Planning Commission 
has been laying increasing stress on manpower 
studies with a view to plan the supply of profess- 
ional and the technical personnel needed all, over 
the country. This planning has not only to be 
for a shortj-term period, but also for a long-term 
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period, since it has been decided by the Governnent 
to attempt perspective planning in regard to socio- 
economic development. 

4. Several measures have al-ready been taken in ’ 
the field of manpower planning. The Planning 
Commission has initiated studies in manpower ’ 
requirements in various fields. The Union Cabinet 
has set up a special committeG to formulate policies 
regarding manpower for the country as a whole. ' 
Manpower Directorate has been established in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs to assist the Cabinet 
Committee in the formulation of policies as well 
as to ensure that these policies are being properly 
implanentQd by the Union Departments as well as 
the State Administrations. The Directorate is 
responsible for coordinating manpower planning 
at several levels within the a'dministration in 
the country. In many of the States also Manpower 
Officers have been appointed. In a recent eonference 
of officers, convened by the Directorate, the 
following suggestions for improving manpower 
planning were made *- Ki) States which have not 
completed reviews of manpower position in the 
Second Plan should do so very early; (ii) the progress 
of training programmes should be reviewed at regular 



inter-vals to ensure timely execution; (Hi) all 
■States should undertake studies for assessment of 
manpower requirements during the Third Plan and 
initiate -nec-essary action early for stepping up 
training programraGS,, where necessary; (iv) State 
manpower officers- who; are usually senior officers 
with other heavy responsibilities should be 
assisted by a whole-time Junior Officer, i«^ere 
necessary’ . 

6. Considerable leeway has yet to be, made up 
before- manpower arrangements are adequate in the: 
country.' But it is encouraging that the importance 
of such planning is being increasingly realised 
in the country. 

2) Formulation of IjFew gervices 
6, ■ .Some new Civil Services have been started 

to knit together some of the higher personnel 
engaged on socio-economic work.. For exomols, an 
Industrial Management Pool is being started for 
providing higher personnel to the nationalised 
industries whether run by the Government or by 
Public Corporations.. or by Public Companies. It 
will co.ver all posts of a non- technical nature 
relating to General Management, Finance and 
Accounts, Sales .purchases, Personnel Management 
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and Welfare and Town Administration, 

7. Again, _ the Government of India have decided 
to set np two separate\All-India Cadres ,■ an Indian 
Economic Service and an Indian Statistical Service, 
^■tiile, to begin with, the two services will cover 
only Central Government posts, requiring knowledge 
of' economics or statistics, .as, the case may be, it ' 
is proposed in the long run to extend them to the 
States, on their request. Provision is also being 
made for short*-term appointments to these services 
of, aualified personnel .from Universities, and other 
similar institutions. Besides setting up these 
new services and a few others in the socio-economic 
field, the ..■Government of India have also re-organised 
the Central Administrative Pool. One wing of this 
Pool (called the economic branch) consists of officers 
generally attached to the Ministries of Finance, 
Commerce &• Industry, Iron & Steel, Community Dev- 
elopment as well as Planning Commission. These 
Officers- m.ay have to undergo special training 
which may. be- prescribed for them by the Central 
Establishment Board. In the. States lalso some 
attempts are being made to. organise regular civil 

services in the socio-economic field but the 
made ; . , 

progress/so far ;cannot be considered very satisfac- 
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tory* • 

3) Recrulteent , , . ; . ■ ' ' ' 

8. ' Recruite.emt, poCLicy and practices, are also 
being adapted to meet new needs. The Union Public 
ServicG Commission has taken a few steps in this 
connection. The Commission is now making an 
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cannot be sure whether they are selecting really 
coF-petent Fxen for nanning the social and economic 
wings of the IclFinistration, 

4) Training . 

11, Arrangenients ,have to be nade for the training 
of the new type of personnel. For instance, a 
number of institutions have been started all over 
the country for the training of Block Development 
Officers, Social Sducation Officers and other 
Extension Service Officers. There are also train- 
ing schools for village level worker - tthe Gram 
Sevak^, Again, efforts are being intensified for 
the training of the personnel in the engineering, 
scientific, technical and similar fields. Financial 
aid and equipment are being provided by the Govern- 
ment on a very large scale for this purpose. But 

it is realised that more systematic steps are 
needed before training' arrangements are adequate - 
to satisfy, the growing needs of the coiantry, - 

12. It is also being realised increasingly that 
the general administrator and other non-specialist 
civil servants should be given a good background 
training in social sciences as their work has a- 
growing social bearing and importance. For 
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Instance j a general. adEJinlstrat.or . is not merely 
to concern himself with tKe maintenance of law 
and order bnt is also responsible for .social 
'development work in a district, ttolle some 
edncatipn. in social sciences is being provided 
already at the Indian Administr-atlve Service 
Training School, the other non-specialist civil 
servants have remained without it so far. Flans 
are now under way to remove this lacuna in the 
training of higher: personnel. Provision for ade- 
quate education in soeical science is being made 
at the proposed National Academy. of Administration 
in which the higher civil servants of the Union 
Government will be trained for a certcoin period 
of time. In many of the states j however, things 
are by no means entirely satisfactory but it is 
hoped that the lead given by the Union Government 
will be followed all over the country gradually. ' 

5. Morale ’ ■ • ■ , ■ ■ 

13. .The efficiency and integrity of civil servants 
depend not only upon their inherent ability and 
the acquired skill but also upon their morale. 

The Union Government has appointed a Pay Commission 

* 

to make a thorough enquiry into the terms of employ- 
ment of their employees and to suggest what could 
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be done to improve these ■with- a view to removing 
discontent and restlessness among the employees. 

It is hoped that the recommendations of the 
Commission will also have a good effect upon the 
morale and the personnel policies of the State 
Governments, ilgain, while ^ for some time after 
independence the civil servants who had worked 
under the previous regime were looked upon with 
some distrust, it is now being realised increasing- 
ly in political quarters that without an efficient 
and politically impartial Civil Service the vital 
task of socio-economic development of the country 
would not progress satisfactorily. Recently there 
is a welcome tendency for the feeling about civil 
servants to lessen considerably. Thirdly, the 
scientists (upon whose calibre depends partly the 
progress of socio-economic d evelopment) are being 
given not only better tern’s of emplosrment but also 
closer association with the formulation of adminis- 
trative policies. There is no doubt that the 
implementation of this policy in a proper fashion 
will tend to raise the morale of the scientists. 
Fourthly, steps are being taken to promote bette* 
human relations among the public employees in the 
country. Welfare activities are also being inten- 
sified. Staff Councils are be:^g set up among the 


onployGos of the Union Government to sorvs as a 
forum for an informal exchange of views botwoen 
the Government an'i their employees in the various 
departments. -Sone of the states are, also, beginnin 
to follov/ the oxarADle of the Union Government, In 
the Nationalised Industries, Consultative Councils 
have bean set up to promote .inter-change of ideas- 
between, the employers and the employees as well as 
to foster goodwill and understanding between the 
two parties. It is hoped that the measures under- 
taken SO far will be intensified and that more 
steps- will be taken to r'^ise tho moratLe among 
.civil servants, 

6. Public Cooneratlon 

personnel of the Government in the socio- 
economic field have to depend considerably upon 
public cooperation for th e s\ic ces s of their tasks . 
Public cooperation is forthccming only if the ■ 
civil servants adopt a democratic attitude, have 
a human approach and -also maintain high standards 
of integrity. Attempts are bain.g. made both by 
.the Union and State Governments to pay attention 
to this problom. Som.e progress has been achieved, 
but a substantial leeway Is yet. to be mado up 
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through more sustained and comprehensive efforts. 
The Union Government and some State Governments 
are increasingly conscious of the urgency of the 
matter. The growth of this consciousness will 
facilitate closer cooperation botvreen the people 
and civil servants, o 
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Plan. 'Phe mechanisim of gran ts-in- aid is being used 
ciore extensively to enable the underdeveloped and 
more nafedy . areas to develop their resources. So, 
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inAiether it be controlling the monetary situation in 
the country, or borrowing large amounts in the market, 
or raising tax revenues every activity in the realm 
of public finance in India to-day is geared to the 
requirements of the National Pl.an. 

(2i fhe First Five-Year Plan ' ' 

2, The First Plan, being essentially one of 
preparation or laying the foundation for more rapid 
development in the future, its targets of investraa^t 
and 'the increases in p:!;'Gduotion were modest comjnred 
with what is expected to be achieved within the next 
twenty years or so» Init-lai3-y, an outlay of te. 2,069 
crore was proposedf it was later raised to &.2,356 
cror.e* 

^ outlay in the public sector over 

the five-year period, however, was about is, 1,960 cror© 
or 17 per cent less then the rerised target of 
Hs»2,356 crore (including adjus tQtxnts) » , 

4. Thf^ pcclt-lon in regard to the financing 
of the outlay of Ss, 1,960 crore was: as follows!- ^ 

d ::;d: (In crores of Rs.) 

(1) Resources made available 
out of revenue account 
(inclusive of railways^ ?■ 
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(2) Loans fi'cm the public 

(3) Small sa'vlngs and un:funded 


■ : d(£t ■ ; . • ^ : -aoo:^ V. 

(4) Other mivscellaneous receipts 

on capital account 100 


(5) Besources raised from 

domestic budgetary 

sources (i to iv) '1,348 

(6) ikternal assistance 197 

(7) Resources raisevd through 

deficit financing 415 

: Total 1 j960 


5. Both the short-term and long~term'. objectives 
of the First Flan were by and large achieved. There 
was an increase in- domes tic production and the economy 
was considerably strengthened.. Inflationary pressures 
were practically eliminated » The pricelevel at the 

end of the Plan was 15 per cent lower than at its 
commencement. The foundation had been laid for a 
rapid development in the future, 

6. Over the period of the First Flan, national 

income (in constant prices) increased by about 17,5 

per cent from about Bs.,S,S70 crore in 1950-51 to 

about Ss. 10,420 crore in 1955-66, showing a larger 

rate of increase than was originally anticipated. 

constant 

The per capita incase over the same period, also at^ 
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prices, recorded an increase of about 10,5 per cent 
i.e,, fron ^.246 to fe. 272 j while per capita consumption 
increased by about 8 per cent. The rate of investment 
in the economy as a percentage of national income is 
estimated to have risen from a little less than 5 per 
cent in 1950-51 to a little over 7 per cent in the 
last year of the Plan. . ■ 

( 8 ) The Second 'Plan ' 

7. The Second Five-Year Plan, covers the 
period from April 1966 to March 1961. Its main objec- 
tives arej (i) an increase of 25 per cent in the n 
national income I (ii) rapid industrialisation vdth 
particular.., emphasis on the dev^opment of basic 

and heavy Indus tries! (lii) a large expansion of 
employmsrit opportunities 5 and (iv) a reduction of 
inecjaallties in income and wealth and a more even 
distribution of economic power. 

8. The proposed development outlay of the 
Central and State Governments amounts to l!s.4,800 
crore over the period of the Second Plan, as compared 
with the target of 13.2,356 crore and actual outlay 

of fe, 1,960 crore under the first plan. This does 
not include the contributions in cash or IdLnd made 
by the people towards the execution of local .develop- 
mentsworks. ®ie distribution of the outlay by maior 



heads of development indicates the rej^ativo shift 
in priorities* In absolute terns, t-hc- ov*tlay shows 
a siaable increase tinder all' heads j compared to tte 
first Plan. .'Jls a proper*. tion of the total patlay 
there is a„ significant increase urrfor the head 
■'Industry and Mining’ from 7 >6' per cent in the First 
Plan to, 18. 5 per cent In the .Second Plan, ’Transport 
and Cornmnnicatlons * also shows, in increase from 23,6' 
per cent to 28,9 per cent. 

9. Of the tottal outlay of ■Rs.4-.300 croro, 
l(s*,2,559 crore represent expenditure to be incurred 
by the Centre and Ss,2,2<l croro by tho State Govern-" 
ment^and roughly fe. 2, 800 crorp represont investmertts 
that is, expenditure on the bulld'ino up of productive 
assets, and Ss. 1,000 crore is wh va may broad’Iy be 
c all ed current ^ d evelopn an t al 37 : p ’ tu r e . The likely 
level, of. private Investment o-^ror the Second Plan 
period is placed at Rs,2,4C0 c/nrt-'. In tho First 
plan, total investment in the r-ccnoriy v'-.s CEtlm.atc’d 
roughly at about 'Rs*3,100 crore, cho ; "f" p*a?)lic 

to private investment -being 5Cs5C,. In the Second 
Flan, the target of investment in the two sectors 
combined is lte*6,200 crore, the ratio of public to 
private investment being 61t39. 



10* It has ifecently been ■'aecided by the 
National Development Council that the total outlay 
of the Second Five Year Plan should be maintained • 
at 13*45800 croresi it should, however, be d5s:.vlrled 
into two parts: Part iPJ involving a total outlay ' 
of 13.4,500 crores to incliide, besides projects and 
programmes directly related to increase in agricultur 
production, ’’core projects” and projects whidi have 
readhed an advanced stage and o ther inescapable 
schemesi .and Enrt to include the remaining . 
schemes with a total outlay of Rs, 300 crores. 

. 11. The following table indicates, bn •-the 
assumption of a continuance of more; or less the' 
present scale of effort, the likely availability 
of resources under various heads in the last two 
years of the Plan against the estimated results for 
the 'first three years. : 



(f}.s» crores) 
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CXi tlook Oil R&so'^jrces 

Ii!i!Ol;y actudla for 'the first Eiitiimates 
th3:^0 years of for the 

^ flan last two Total 


yosxs 1956-61 


f 

561.57 

*57-50 

^L6-'-5.9 

Total' 
for 3 
years 

195^-60 

fit 

1960-61 


!• Doniestio Br<d4'Qtary 
B3SourcGs 
(a) Balar.co fitjti 
c urroa t ro vq :uri a 

139 

150 

150 

439 

320 

759 

(b) Ra-llwa^ra *' . 

oon'tribuo.oii 

34 

45 

50 

' -t9Q 

131 

250 

(c) Lor ns and 
sEia-H sa-‘rln§'s 

200 

. ju--a ; . 


544 

440 

984 

(d) iJrifei'dBd dsbl 
aiid Mi«ce!ll,aDeous 
Genital receipts (■ 

.1'^ 


inn';- ■ / 

-) 11 • 

' 40 

29 

Total (a d) 

3 59 

297 

•■U5 

1101 

921 

2022 

mixtemal Assistance 3G 

100 

oOO 

438 

600 

1038 

III, Baficit Financin; 

3238 

464 

213 

917 

^3 

1200 

!¥• Total? itesoiircos- 
Outlciy 

63 5 

861 

950 

2456 

1304 

4260 


12f On "che b-asls. -broa-lly, of the first three 
years’ trends -and taking .into acconiit some improvenent 
in rece.lpts ■under loans arid snail savings, the resour- 
ces available for the, two years 1959-60 and 1960-61^ 
may be placed at Rs»1804 crores as compared to the 
rec!tj'’rGccrAld ?.s^ 2344' crores. This, it may be 



noted, already asstimes extesmal assistance of Rs.300 
crores for each of the tw years « 

(4) The Financi al Sys tern in General 

13. In India, there is no single authority 

for the raising and disbursal of public funds. Under 

the Constituti'-^n, the power to raise funds has been 

By and large, the sources of revenue for the Centre & the States 

divided between the Centrerand the States,^re mutually 

exclusive. There is, thus, more than one budget and 

more than one public treasury in the country. 

14. In order to safeguard the rights and 
interests of the tax-payer, the Constitution provides 
that (i) no tax can be levied or collected eRcept 

by the authority of law, (ii) ho expenditure can be 
incurred from public funds earcept in the manner pro- 
vided in the Constitution, and (iii) the executive 
authorities must spend public money only la the 
manner sanctioned by Parliament. ■ , ; 

15. Uccording to the provisions of the 
Constitution, all receipts and disbursements of the . 

IMion Government are k<^t in two separate parts, 
namely, the Consolidated Fund and the Public ilccount. 

Ml revenues received, loans raised and money 
received in repayment of loans by the Union Govern- 
ment go together to form the Consolidated Fund of 
India. No money can be withdrawn from this Fund 
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except under the authority of an &ct of Parliament, 

All other receipts and dishursements, such as depo- 
sits, service funds, remittances, etc,, go into the 
Public Account ’which is not subject to the vote of 
Parlimsent. To meet unforseen needs, not provided 
in the .Annual ilpproprlation Act, a Contihgency Fund 
of India has also- been established under Article 267 
of the Constitution, This fund, which is administered 
by the Ministry of Finance, provides as imprest which 
can be drawn upon pending .authorisation of ■ the crom 
expenditure by Parliament* 

16. The Constitution also provides for the 
establishment of 'a Consolidated Fund and a Public 
Account for each State. Similarly the States also have 
Contingency Funds to meet unforseen needs pending 
legislative authorisation. 

17, The Railways, the largest nationcalised 
industry, have their o’wn funds and accounts and their 
budget is presented separ.ately to Parliament. The 
appropriations and disbursements. under the 'Railway 
Budget are, hoWever, subject to the same forms of 
parlicomentary and audit control as the oth»r' 
appropilations and disbursements. 
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Indi a n Bud g et a ry Sys t em 

18, <itn estimate of all antic ipateci re.ventie 
and expenditure of^ the Union Government for the ■ 
coming financial year is laid before Parli am towards 
the end of Febsiurary every year. This ia'toow^ 

the Annual Financial Statement” or the "Budget”,. ■ ■ 
Apart from giving estimates, of revenue and- expendi ture, 
this Statement also contains . (i) a review of the 
financial position of the preceding year, .(ii) pro- 
posals for fresh tax.ation, if Additional money is 
needed to cover a deficit, .and (iii) proposals for 
financing capital expenditure.,, . 

19. The following are the. various- documents 
which are submitted to Parliament along with the 
Annual Financial Statement to.e3cplain the contents 
of the various programmes and policies which form 
part of or underline the Budget, 

(1) The Demands for Grants for Civil 
Estimates in three volumes, 

(2) Demands for Grants of Posts and 
Telegraphs Estimates, 

(3) Defence Services Estimates,. 

( 4 ) Explanatory Memoranda on the Budget. 

(5) Finance Bill and Explanatory 
Memoranda, 




ra Minister’s speenh introducing 

the Bndget. 

(7) Economic Survey for previous year. 

(8) Bconoraic Elassification of the Budget 

(Submitted after about a week) 

(9) Budget in brief (submitted after 

about 2 months) ■ .. . . . 

20. il -separate Rail^j/ay . Budget, -with appro- 
priate documents as under items (1), (4) and (6) 
above, is also presented... In addition the Administra- 
tive Reports of the various Ministries are also 
submitted to F aril -ament about the tim^e when the 
demands of a particular Ministry are discussed and 
voted. ■ 

26. The Finance Minister’s speedh and the 
Economic Survey are the inp''Ttant docum.ents in so 
far as policy miatters and the economic situation in 
the country are concerned. The Dem.ands for Grants 
and the ExplanatsJiry Memoranda constitute the important 
documents in so far as the programme content of 
the Budget is concerned. , ■ 

.22, The presentation of the Annual Financ?;^! 
Statement is followed by a general discussion in both 
Houses of Parliament.. The estimates of expenditure, 
other ‘than that charged, are then placed before the 
ffouse of the People in the -form of ’’Demands for Grants 


The Demand for ;Grants. are arranged according to tte 
Ministries and Departments which constitute the 
djishursing .aUGhoritJ.os for the sums voted. The Demands 
also exhibit the revenue and capital expenditure 
separately and set forth, the Budget Istimates for 
the coming year, the Revised Estfcates for the current 
year and the actuals for the previsus year. There 
are in all 142 such demands Including aporopriati.ons 
each of which is divided into four Parts: Part I ' 
gives the total amount required under the Demand;- 
Part 11 gives provisions' under the Maior Heads and 
under Sub-heads thereunder so as to broadly indicate 
the i tans of expenditure such as Pay of Officers, 

Pay of EstablishB*©nt, .Ullowances and Honoraria, Other 
Charges, Charges In England, etc,; Part III gives 
further details under the yarious . sub-heads so as to 
specify the various items such as the number of 
officers and' establishment, etc.,' required by the 
particular Ministry or Department to carry out the 
progr'^.es for which it is responsible, and p.£rt IV 
gives details of recoveries adjusted in the accounts 
in reduction of expenditure,' The Explanatory Memoranda 
furnish information on the more important aspects 
of 'the estimates of Revenue, expenditure net, from 
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Revenue and Capital and Debt Head transactions^ in : 
addition, these rienoranda also contain a variety of 
statements bringing together in one place items 
of e>:penditure scattered over a number of Den an ds 
in the Budget documents, ils a resul'c, the Stiplanatory 
Memoranda have progressively ' become core informatl/e 
than before. 

23. ill drawal of money from the Consolidated 
lund is thus cauthor3.sed by in Approg'tiaticn ..Act 
passed by Parliament every year. The ta^r proposals 
of the Bu'.'get are embodied in another Bill ■which is 
passed as the ’Finance Act' by Parliament every year. 
Estimates of receipt and exipenditure are similarly 
presented by State Governments tc their legislature 
before the beginning of the financial year in April 
and Legislative sanction for financial expenditure 

is secured through; similar procedure. 

24, After' "Tfemands for Grants” of a Ministry 
have been apnroved in Parliament, -che administrative 
Ministry has still to aporoach the Union Ministry 

of Finance for detailed expenditure sanction. At 
present a proposal for decentralization of expendi- 
ture control is under the. active consider.atlon of the 
Union Government, 



The Budget is divided, as stated earlier, into 
varioiB "heads" of receipt and expenditure aecording 

to a standard classification laid down in the'"&ll 

■ ■ 

India List of Major and ttinor^ef iccount" prepared 
by the CoEptroller and iluditnr General. This list 
gives the heads of receipts and ocpenditure and also 
the sub-heads under' which different items are to be 
accounted for. The classification of heads of 
expenditure is thus largely by broad and general 
objects of eroense -- a classification designed 
primarily as an instrument of financial control. 

Though important schaaes involving large capital 
outlay or revenue expenditure are mentioned indi- 
vidually and "explanatory memoranda" are occasionally' 
added to show the reasons for the proposed new outlay 
or variation ? 5 the budget document. Is mainly confin- 
ed to giving only such details as are relevant or 
useful for financial oontrol . It, only shows what 
SUES are to be spent on particular items such as 
pay of officers and establisteent, allowances, 
contingency, cost of supplies and equipment, etc.. 

26. At present the Budget doq®aents do not 
thus contain data on physical targets and accomplish- 
ments of various budget allocations, at any rate, 
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In +:orns services planned for actnalD;^ renderedr 
The Sstimates Committee of Parliament has in a 
recent report, therefore, recom-mended that steps 
should be taken to introduce performance budgeting 
imnediatelv on a selective basis. The Committee feels 
that a performance-cun-programme type of budgeting 
is an inportant tool both for the executive and 
legislature in evaluating programmes and arriving 
at correct d 0 cisi'''ns. The changeover vdll require 
some sort of functional classification of government 
expenditure. The financial year at present is from 
■ Ipril -.to- Mareh| • ? the Committee has recommended 
that it should commence with 1st July* 

• 26* An important development during the last 

few years has been the^ decentralisaticn of fin.anilal 
powers to the Ministries and Departments. At the 
Centre, the Union Government have substantially 
enhanced the financial powers delegated to the 
Ministries and Heads of Apartments in respect of 
the creation of temporary posts and expenditure on 
grants-in-ald, contingencies and stores. Without 
previous concurrence of the Finance Ministiy, 
Ministries can now create posts,’ not higher than 



Class I Posts, on the senior Class I scale, or a 
Secretariat post, not above that of an. Under Seer e- 
tary, np to two years both on their osm establishment 
and other establishment under their control* Similrarly, 
Heads of departments can create .tariporary posts to 
Class II, Class III and Class IV. Services up to 
tvfo yGars both on their own establishment and other 
establishments under their control, lis regards . ; * 

expenditure .on cnting end es -and stores, Ministries 
can now sanction non-recurring expenditure without 
limit sub.iect to the overall budget allotment of 
availability of funds by re-apnropriation. They , 
can also sanction recurring exi'enditure up. to Hs. 1,000 
per annum in each case. Petty local ourchases of 
stationery and stores can now be made up to an ■ ' 

overall limit of l'i.5,00G by Ministries and te. 2,000 
by Heads ' of Departments * . : ■ 

27* ,At the State level too, Increased powers ' 
had been delegated to the Secretariat. Admiinistrative 
Itepartments, e«g., in Pimjab and Kerala* . 

(6) Taxation ■ 

28. Power's of taxation, are vested both with 
the' tfoion and States. Concurrent taxing cowers are 
given with regard to st.gmp duties 


other than duties on feei coll ectovl hy nesns of -u- 
Judicial, stanps, hut not including rates of stamp 
duty. There are taxes -which are levied hy the Union 
hut are collected .and approp.riatecl hy the States. 

Then, there are taxes which are levied and collected 
hy the Union hut which are assigned to the States. 

third category is taxes which are levied and 
collected hy the Union but are distributed between 
the Union and the States. Lastly, there are' taxes 
tihich are levied and collected hy the Union hut 
which may he distributed between the Uhion and 
the States. Article 271 however permits the Union’ 
to levy a surcharge on taxes on items in the second 
and third categories, the proceeds of which are wholly 
for the Union. 

29. The main sources of revenue for the Union 
fire customs duties, excise duties, corporation and 
income taxes except on agricultural income, estate 
and succession duties on non-agricultural assets and 
propes^ty, earlidngs of the mints and income from 
Railways. and the Posts and Telegraphs* Nearly 85^ 
of the total central revenue is derived from customs, 
union excise duties and corporation and income taxes* 
The main. heads of state revenues are land revenue , 
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sales tax, share of central taxes Including inoerB-tax 
incorne from State undertakings -.a^ tte 

Central Go vornr-ent. 60^ of the proceeds of the income- 
tax and 25^ of the net proceeds of the Union duties 
of excise on sugar, tobacco, matches, vegetable 
produc'ip, coffee, tea, paper and vegetable non-essential 
oils are distributed among the States in terms of 
the recommendationsof the Finance, Commission, a .body 
set up under iirticle 280 of the Constitution. 

30 , The .following t able shows the principal , 
sourc.es of revenue of the Union Governm.ent , as given 
in the, Budget estimates for 1958-59.. . 


TABLE 3 


; 1958-59' /; 

(In million 

Heads of Revenue 


'Customs^ : ' " ' '■ 

1700. 0 

Excise duties '' r t ^ 

3019.3 

Corporation tax 

■ ■■ ■ 555.0 . 

Taxes on Income 

1615.0 

Estate Duty 

25,0 

Taxes on Wealth ■ 

125.0 

Taxes on Railway Pares 

' 92.2 ' 

Expenditure Tax 

30.0 


Opium , ■ . ■ 

' : , 28.7 

Interest ' : ' . ' ‘ ' ; 

■ ■ : ■• 66,0 

'Civil ildministration 

-4:4 2,4 

Currency and Mint 

366, 2- 

Civil Works 

28,7 

Other Sources of Revenue 

329.3 

posts and Telegraphs 

(net contribution) 

23.4 

Railways 

70.4 

TOT' A. L 

8546.6 


31.' 4 Taxation Inquiry Gorr.isslon wascoonsti- 
tutod in 4pril 1953 to exariine, inter alia , the 
incidence of the tax system in India, its suitability!:;' 
with reference to the country’s -development programme 
and the resources required for it, and the objective 
of reducing inequalities of income wealth? the 
effects' of taxation of income on capital formation 
and maintenance and development of productive enter- 
prise? and the use of taxation- as a fiscal instru- 
ment’ in dealing with inflationary situations. It 
made an analysis of the^ 'cbmuarative revenue oosition 


Union Governnent, the State Governments and the local, 
'bodies? According to the Report, in- 1953-&i the 
Central Governnent<g share in the total public rovenne 
at all levels of Governnant was 44^,. Local bodies 
acceuntaed for 10^ of the total revennos. The Conmi- 
ssion made far-reaching recommendations for , widening 
and deepening the tax structure with a view to raising 
finance for developmental purposes -without j'eopai'diplng 
investeent and employment in the private sector® This 
objective is to be achieved through increases in the 
rates of income and comodi ty taxation as well as' an 
extenvsion of their Govauage b^ Centre and 

in the States, and through adjustments In the scheme 
of taxation, Including reduction in its level at 
points, tsdth a "view to stimulating capital formation 
and development of productive, enterprise. 

32. Thfe total revmue of the Central Govern- 
ment including Railways and the State Government for 
the year 1956-56 was te. 1360,86 crores, of pWiich the 
States accounted for ls.664.46 crores, the Railways 
for Ss,292,5P crores and the Union Government for 

8s. 503. 90 crores. 

33. The follow3.ng table gives a sumik.ry of the 
distribution of public esspenditures as under the Union 
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budget for 1958-59, 


TilBLB 4 


Heads 'of Sxpendlture- 


Budget Ssti nates for 
1858-59 ■ 

( xn million cf Rs. ) 


iJirect Demands on Revenue ' ■ " ' • ^044«6.- 

Irrigation ' • 1.3- 

Debt Services ’ 400,0 

Civil ildninistratlon ' 2004.4 

Currency and Mint - 85,0 

Civil ¥orks . 187.1; 

. ' 1 $. 

Miscellaneous ' ’ ,802«1- 

Gontributii-^ns and Grants-in-aid ■ ■ ■ 

' to- States 470.3 

Extraordinary Items . 284,0 


5178.7 


(7) Fon-Tas Revenues ... 

33, The principal sources of non- tax revenues 
are debt services (interest), civil administration 
and public enterprises. Revenue from debt services^ 
for the Central Government rose from Rs,38.6 million 
in 1954-56' to Rs.56,5 in 1956-57 and according to 
the budget for the current year the yield is expected 
to be Rs,66*0 million. In the ''same way ■ civil 
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adninistration contributed RS* 106.3 million in 1964-55 
and Rs. 142. 8 million in 1956-57. The yield fDpmthis 
yfea.i‘li-s"-e’at;lnatod'-at-'’Hsi'44S,4 millions. The yield from 
civil works is placed at Rs.329.3. millions. In the 
cavse of public enterprises, consolidated figures are 
not -available. The net contribution by the Railways^ 
to the general revenues this year is expected to be 
Rs.70.-4 million while the net contribution by Posts 
and Tel8gra|>hs is estimated at Rs.23,4 million. - In 
fact, it has been accepted as an article of State 
Policy that State enterprises ou|ht. to contribute- 
towards the general revenues in order to help 
implanent the plan. Revenue is also raised from currency 
and Mint, the contribution of which is expected to 
be Rs. 366. 2 millions .this year, to i-raportant souroe 
of non-tax revenue has been def3.cit financing. This 
method of raising resources for purposes of develop- 
ment has been consistently used since the inauguration ’ 
of the Five Year Plans. Deficit financing under the 
First Plan was of the order of Rs.415 cror'esj Rs. 1200 
crores are estimated to be raised in this way in the 
Second Plan. 

(8) Orants-in-aid 

34. . Grants-in-aid have come to be an integral 
part of the -Indian financial systeia. ^arge amounts 
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of money are transferred every year from the Centre 
to the States who are in need of assistance. The 
Constitution author! fees the Union Parliament to give 
annual grants-in-aid to the States from the Gonsoli- 
dated Fund of India (Article 275). The Union is 
empowered to levy tandccollsi*5t certain taifes which 
are assigned to the States, ^and to distribute the 
revenue of certain other taxes, such as income-tax, 
smong the States. The distribution of the prooeods of 
these taxes -and the principles to govern the grants- 
in-aid are to be determined by a Finance Commission 
to be set' up every fifth year by the Union Preside-tt 
under the 'provisions of Article 280 of the Constitu- 
tion. It lays down that tho President shall, within 
two years from the commencement of the C-Uistitution 
and thereafter at the expiration of every fifth year 
or at such earlier tir^e as tho President considers 
necessary, constitute a Finanee Cotmission. It •shall 
be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations 
as to (i) the (distribution between the Union and the 
States of the net proceeds of taxes which are to be 
or may be divided between them .and the allocation 
between the States of the respective shares of subh 
proceeds? (ii) the prihc|,ples which should govern, 
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the grants-in-sid of the revenues of the States out 
of the Consolidated Fund of India? and (iii) the . 
continuance or modification of the terms of any y 
agreement entered, into by the Government of India , 
with the Government of any part B States? and (Iv) 
mfy other patter referred to the Commission by the 
President in the interest of sound finance. 

36. So far only two Finance Commissions have 
been 'apoointed. The recommendations' of the second 
commission,- submitted in September 1957, provided for 
a devolution of about Rs. 140 crore- per year (not in- 
cluding the procoeds of the tax on railway fares 
amounting to Hs. 15 crore in a full year) as against 
an average sum of Rs.93 crores, received by the- 
States und er th e first Finance Conrii ssi on?^; ;§ rec ommenda- 
tions . The recommendations of both the Commis sions 
have been accepted by the Governments 

36. Besides the' above gr-mts, various other 
grants amounting to several crores of rupees are made 
by the Government of India. These are grants which 
are made to the States foe* implementing schemes specially 
in the sphere of development. Often they are aatc’hing 
grants and are made for specific purposes. The Second 
Finance Commission favoured the abolition of the system 
of matching grants. The Government of India also 
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exercises a, certain amount , of control, over' the u®® 
of these 'grants , by the States in that the States teve 
to conform to the standards set by the Centre' and ^ I 
have to utilise the grants only for the purpose for 
which they are given. At present there are about 
98 such schenies for which grants are nadft, resulting 
in the transfer of about Rs.l45 crorss a yoar. 

37. Grants are also received by the' Govern- 
ment of India from foreign countries. The larges ts 
such contribution has come from the Unite^l States. 

Grants have also been received from some of the 
Commonwealth countries under the Colombo Plan and ; 

from Nor vray. Grants from such non- official anencies 

like the Ford Foundation and some specialised agencies 
of the United Natl'ons are also received. ■ ^ 

(9) Monetary Control : , ■ ■ . I 

38. In India the pivotal body concerned with s 

the control of the monetary system is the Reserve | 

.Bank of India. Established under the Reserve Bank of ! 
India Act, 1935, as a private bank and later n'^tionalisedi 
in 1940 , the Bank is to "regulate the issue of Bank : 

notes and the. keeping of Reserves with a view ’to secur- I' 

I 

Ing monetary stability in India and., generally to I 

operate the currency and credit systan of Vthec country | 


to its advantaa:e''. It has a.. share capital of Rs* 5 
croras. The 'general. superintendencG and directiono 
of its affairs are entrusted to a Central 'Board.' The 
Hot also, established four local boards. The Bank b‘i-,s 

a statutory Agricultural Credit Bepaiftment which 

* ' ' 

studies all questions of agricultural credit in the 
country, gives advice to other banks and banking in- 
stitutions in this matter and . acts as a coordinating 
agency between these institutions in the sphere of 
agricultural credit. 

39, In exercising its powers of control bhe 
Reserve Bank employs both Indire.ct and direct methods. 
The former are exercised by influencing the total 
money and credit, supply in the country and also by 
■varying the reserves available to the commercial 
banks. Direct cpn-rrols on the other, hand, s.re aimed 
at ..specific forms of credit like bank loans for the 
purchase of securities and consumer credit. The 
importance of these two methods, p.nrticularly the 
latter in relation to national development was 
stressed by the Planning Commission in these words: 
"Central banking in a planned economy can hardly be 
confined to the^regulati^n of. the overall supply of 
credit or to somewhat negative regulation of the 
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flow of bank credit. It would have to take direct 
and active role, firstly, in creating or helping to 
create the machinery neGded for financing developmental 
activities all over the country and, secondly, in 
ensuring that the finance available flows in the dlrec— 
tions intended. For the successibl fulfilment of the 
Plan, it may become necessary to iirect special credit 
facilities to certain lines of high prlvorlty*®. Bie 
first ssnong indirect methods is change in the bank 
rate which tends to affect not only the rate of ■ 
interest but also the total money supply of the 
country. The second way is to discount bills — Coction 
17 of the Reserve Bank of India Act specifies the 
types of billsciflrfiich may be discoimted by the Bank. 
Thirdly, by advancing loans to commercial banks 
against "apnroved papers", "the Reserve Bank is able 
to influence the money supply in the court ry. Fourthly, 
the Bank controls the lending capacity of the 
commercial bajiks by open m.afket operations, :'f the 
direct controls the first is the power of the Bank 
t^ fix margin requirements* The Reserve Bank is 
empowered to issue directives to commercial baiiks 
"as to the purpose for which advances may or may not 
be made, and the margins' to be mairl^ained in respect 
of the secured advances". .Secondly, Section 36 of 
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the Banking Companies Hot, 1949, empowers the Beserve 
Bank to caution or prohibit banking companies generally 
or any ba^icing company in particular against entering 
into any particular transaction or class of transactions 
and generally give advice in the matter. . . 

40. Ipart from the Reserve Bank, the Government 
of India is also in a position to exercise monetary 
controls in a certain way. The magnitude of its opera- 
tions itself is a factor to reck'-^n with.' Besides 
it has the power to issue coins and one urupee notes 
which affect the total stock of money and bank reserves 
available in the country. 

: ■ 41, 'With: off ect from olpril 1, 1957 , India adopted 

the: system: of 'decimal eoinage as a' first step in the 
programme to introduce the metric system in the 
country’s coinage, weights and measures. Under the 
new system the rupee remains the same, both in value 
and nomenclature. Similarly, the half and quarter 
rupee coins remain the same in value. The rupee has 
been divided into one hundred equal parts called 8 
’paisa’, as against the former division into 64 pice 
or 192 pies. During the transitional period, '^en 
both the old ai^^the new coins will current , the 



new paisa will be cgtlled nava •paisa and after the 
interim period, vdaich is expected to be about three 
years from the date of introducti'^p of the new systfan, 
the prefix will be dropped. The nay a paisa has become 
the primary unit of Indian currency, and its multiples, 
2,5,10,25 and 50 constitute the different units of 
the new currency, 
too) Deb t Managem-ent 

42. Both the Union and State Governments are 
empowored by the Constitution to borrow funds within 
limits fixed by Parliament or the State ^legislature 
as the case may be. Article 292 permits the Union' 
Government to borrow on the security of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of India. In the same manner a State may ■ 
borrow within India on the security of -the Consolida- 
ted Fund of the State. Article 293 permits the Central 
Government to give loans to States or stand guarantee 
for State loans. The Constituti'n prohibits a State 
from, borrowing without the permission of the Govern- 
ment of India if the former owes a debt to the latter 
or if there is any outstanding loan by the State for 
which the Government of Irdia has given a guarantee. 
Only the Union Government is allowed to raise loans 
abroad and the States are specifically prohibited 
from doini? so. 
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43. Management off-^^he public debt of both the 
IMon and States is entrusted to the Reserve Bank of 
India. This helps to avoids a great deal of coiapetttion 
between the Central and State Governmoits. Secondly, ’ 
as there is no State which has not borrowed from the 
Central Government, the sanction of the latter is 
essential before a State Government can raise any 
loan* This enables the Governmsnt of India to fix 
priorities for State borrowings and Itime the 


floatation of loans. 

,44. The total outstandingrptbiftc debt of the 
Government of India on 31st March 1958 was Rs. 3350. 23 

million. This included the Rs.223.5 million steFling 

loans, Ss. 1598.5 million dollar loans, h* 153 million Russian 
loan and Rs.l40 million West Geuman loan. The 1958-59 

Budget Estimates of the Government of India places 

the debt at the end of the year at Rs. 3956.06 millions. 

45. The Constitution of India p:laces the res- 
ponsibility for maintaining both Central and State 
accounts on the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

Article 150 says “The accounts of the Union and -Oie 
States shall be kept in such forin as the Comptroller 
and Auditor' General of India, may with the approval- 
of the President, prescribe’*. In order to carry out 
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his duties in the States. he appoints an llccomtant 
General for each State, ij*io is this agent there. 

\/(12) Editing ■ / - 

46. The Constitutional potion in regard to 
.audit of Central and State accounts is the same as the 
one renting to accounting, iirticle 149 says "The 
Comptroller and iUiditor Genertal shall perform such 
duties and exercise such, powers in nelation, to 

the accounts of the Union .and of the States and of 
any other authority or body as may be prescribed by 
or under any Irow majSe by Parliament..,.", His reports 
relating to the accounts of the Union are submitted 
to the President who is to lay them before both 
Houses of Parliament. Llkewisej the reports relating 
to accounts of the St.ate are submitted to the Governor 
of the State who l.ays them before the Wfislature 
concerned. 

47. The Comptroller and Auditor General is 
completely independent of the Executive, dnce appointed 
he can be removed only by a Resolution of Parliament 
for proved Msbehaviour or incapacity. Although his 
conditions of service are determined by Parliament 

by law, they cannot be altered to . his ^ dls^ vantage 
after his appointment. In order to safeguard his 



independence the Constitution also, lays 'do.wn that 
fee shall not hold .any o,ffice' either undei* the 
Government of India or .the.- State Government . after he 
haS' relinquished his office, ■ ' 

,48, In India^' ■ Government . audit is only a 
test .audit. This is so. because- a thorough audit ' of- ^ 
all the accounts is, physically impracticable without 
a complement of a very large st.aff. Both accountirE -'! 
and; auditing were til recently combined in the '^-ame 
establishment; ,, action has since been initiated .to ■ 
nep'arate the; two,: . ■' ■' ■ ^ 

4.9, The Comptroller and Auditor General has ^ 
also the a-dditimll .function of auditing the accounts 
of a largo number of public undertakings, both 
autonomous and .utonomous*. -l^or this purpose he 
has under him a section devoted to comm arc! al auditing 
He also anooints auditors for every Governm-cait company 
he may himself even audit the accounts of GQvernment 
comoanies. He has also a right to comment upon the 
audit reports, of the Auditors, ito attempt is being mad 
by the ComptiJoller. and Auditor General -to conduct 
efficiency audit in a few, state industrial-' enterprises 
So far it has been attempted- only ip one case ahd the 
ep 



PART VI 

The System of Local Government 




in India may be said to be government more or less 


representative of the local inhabitants, more or 
less autonomous in character, instituted under 


cality to admi 


as distinguished from Stat*^ and Central Services, 
and financed to a fairly large extent out of local 
taxation. Five features ~ local taxation, local 
services, a local authority or body, local inhabi- 
tants participating in the v/ork of the authority 
and lo'cal autonomy — character is® it, 

2. Local self-governing institutions are 


broadly classified into two categories —urban and 


1 


3, There are not very many ad hoc bodies 
entrusted with responsibility for discharging any 
particular function of a local character. The only 
such bodies are the City ImproReinent Trusts found in 
certainn cities and District School Boards in some 
States. Local authorities in India are in the main' 
of the ’’compendious” as distinguished from the ad 
hoc type. 

4. Local Government units are also not orga- 
nised oil a hierarchical basis except in one. or two 
States, At present, one set of local authorities 
are riot made subject to control or supervision by 
another set of local authorities at a higher level 
and exercising Jurisdiction over a larger area. In 
some States, Village Panchayats were subject to 
control by District Boards at one time. This caused 
a certain amount of resentment and the system was 
modified with the result that they are now under 
the direct control of the State, Urban local autho- 
rities have invariably no hierarchical body controlling 
them. 

The prominent exception to this general feature 
is the system newly introduced in Madhya Pradesh 
vrtiere the Janapada Sabhas exercise powers of sups r- 
Tlsloa and control (though hot of an exclusive 
character) over the Municlpat- Committees', and Village 


Panchayats (councils) within their territorial 
jurisdiction. B^cent thinking in some States is 
also in favour of creating a suflPrvisory aid coor- 
dinating panchayat samiti (union) at the level of the 
eormnunity block (vide paras 5S-56 below), 

6. The various types of local authorities- 
Municipal Cor norat ions, ifunicipal Boards and 
Committees j District Boards, Village Panchayats, 
Cantontment Boards - and Improvem^^nt Trusts — have 
been set up imder special statutes enacted by the 
State legislatures. The legislative enactments, 
while fairly full in several respects, leave many 
matters of detail end of actual application to the 
Px'^cutlve of the State. It has a large rulemaking ’ 
power which enables it to make rules to carry out 
any or all of the purposes of th® enactments (not 
inconsistent with their provisions) so that local 
self-government in practice depends much more on the 
policies of the Executive than on legislation. Among 
the matters left to the discretion of the ''^’xecutlv©, 
for instance, are the constitution of a town into 
a municipality, the fixing of its boundaries, the ‘ 
strength of municipal council, the division of the 
town into wards,' the allocation of reserved seats, 
the dissolution ..'and supersession of the council'''' 
and the abolition nfMauntdipalities, This is 'hbt'.'an 
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exhaustive list of matters left to the discretion 

of the State Ex‘^ci|||.vg but only by way of an illus- 

w 

tration. ■ ^ ^ ■ . 

(2) Organisatio n , and Fu nctions 

(si) The Structure an d Functions of 
Malor Locar~Bo’dTes. ■ "" • 

(i) Corporations . 

Municipal Corporations, as a distinct type of 
municipal organization, differ in size, population 
and the resources they command. The Corporations, 
established Uider specific 4cts of the State Legis- 
latures, enjoy more powers than municipalities In 
district towns. Their elected presidents are known 
as Mayors. The administration of a city under a 
Corporation, is entrusted generally to three autho- 
ritiess (1) the General Council of the Corpcr ation; 

(2) the Standing Comsilttpes of the Council; and 

(3) the Commissioner or Executive Officer. The General 
Council appoints all the officers of the Corpcration 
except the Commissioner who is usually appointed by 
the State Government. The Standing Committees elected 
by the Council carry out the main work of the adminis- 
tration covering taxation and finance, engine-ring 
Works, health and education. The executive power of 
the Corporation vests in the- Commissioner, v^o pres- 
cribes the duties of the various establishments and 
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supervises their work. 

7', Municipal Corporations generally perform a variety 
of functions and on a wider sGalf#as compared to 
other units of local government. Th^-ir resourcefulness 
^(3 autonomy ar^ mainly responsible for the ‘multi- 
plicity of fuic tions enjoined upon by the statut««. 

The Corporation Acts of Bombay, ^atiia and Delhi 
list separately the various duties and functions of 
the municipal cor’^oration, classifiecJ into two cate- 
gories f obligatory and discretionary. Besides matters 
connected with the safety, health, education and 
other conveniences of the citizens, the Jurisdiction 
of the corporation also extends to the maintenance of 
streets, ,ipd bridges, avenues and parks, recreation 
grounds and markets. 

(ii) Municipal Boards and Committees 

t8‘. Smaller citites and district towns have elected 
Municipalities with functions similar to those of 
Corporations, All the members of a municipality 
constitute its general body 'which discus -ses and 
decides all qu'^stions of policy and Important details 
of municipal administration. The powers of pass sing 
the budget,, imposing taxation, voting expenditure 
and making rules and regulations vest in the general 
body. The day-to-day: work of the municipality is carr- 
ied on by an executive officer, d^awn- either from the 
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State cadre of municipal executive officers or from 
the State Civil Se|jjrice, 

9, In general, the obligatory functions of a 

Municipality are: scavenging and sanitary measures 
to keep public streets clean and healthyj regulation 
of places for the disposal of the dead and registra- 
tion of births and deaths; construction, maintenance 
of public hospitals and provision of raedlcal relief; 
primary education; regulation of offensive, or 
dangerous trades and practices; lighting of public- 
streets; and provision of adequate water supply. At 
their own discretion, Municipalities a»y, however, 
also take up the construction and maintenance of 
libraries, museums, rest houses and other public 
buildings, and the laying out of public gardens, parks, 
public streets and any other measures likely to promote 
the welfare of citizens. 

10* In recent yetrs, a number of bigg'-'r cities 
have established Improvement Trusts and Town Planning 
bodies to improve the existing conditions of cities 
and to regulate their future expahsion. The passing 
of the Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 

1966, by Parliament and its recent extension to Delhi 
have been, significant steps in this direction. 


I replaced by Janapad a Sabhas 'which usually cover a 

taluka each. In West Bengal, there are also local 
Boards within the districts. 

12. The principal functions of a District Board 
is to provide for primary and secondary education, 
to construct and maintain roads other than highways, 
and to manage public health and charitable institu- 
tions in rural areas. Like municipalities, District 
Boards are also elected on the basis of adult fran- 
chise. They have their presidents and Vice-presidents 



who are elected by and from airong the members of the 
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the trend is towards their abolition, e.g, in U.P# 
(iv) Gram Pnnchayats (Village Councils>. 

24, One of the directive principles of State 
policy in the Constitution of India is that the State 
shall take steps to organise vil-lage panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government (Article 40) , In pursuance of this 
directive, most of the States have enacted the requi- 
site legislation and the n^^'twork of village pancha- 
yats now covers more than half the total number of 
villages in the country. Under the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the nuab'^r of panchayats is expected to increase 
to 244,564 by the end of 1960-61. 

15, The po’pulation covered by panchayats varies 
a good deal. The population p^r panchayet Is 500 in 
former Andhra Statej 1000 to 5000 in former Talangana; 
2500 in Assam; 4000 in the Northern and Southern 
districts and 2500 in Chhota Nagpur region (Bihar); 
2000 ia fcnaer Bombay State and former Saurashtra; 

500 in the former Ffalabar; 1000 in form'^r Madhya 
Bharat State; 500 in Madras 200 to 5000 in Mysore; 
5000 to 10,000 in Orissa; 5000 in Punjab; 1500 in the 
former pepsu State; 5000 in Pajasthan; 1000 in Uttar 
Pradesh; 600 to 1000 in West Bengal etc. In Assam, 



where a rural panchayat'consists of 25000 people 
it is divided into not more than five primary 
panchyyats. In Jammu & Kashmir, the panchayat system 
covers avery village; in the. State and there e±ist 
about 20 panchayats ii one Community Block. 

16, In ITttar Pradesh, Bihar^ Orissa, Saurashtra, 
Vindhya Pradesh and PBPSU, the entir® adult popu- 
lation of a village (m,en and vranen over the age of 
twenty one) Is' constituted into an assembly having 
a corporate status as a Panchayat* And there is 
provision for the appointment of an executive 
committee which carries on routine work of the 
Panchayat, In Bihar, the nembprs of the executive 
are aipointed by the president (or Mukhiya) who is 
himself directly plectedj in all oth^r states, the 
executive committee is elected by the assembly; 
in Andhra, Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya Btarat, Madras 
Mysore & Peusu, the adult poeulation of the village 
is merely the electorate which chooses the members 
of the panchayat; there is no -provision for ^ exe- 
cutive committee, and the relevant powers are 
exerelatd by the president (Mukhiya or Sarpanch) 
with the , sanction of the panchayat* 

Bvery village panchayat has a president 
(or Sabhapatt, Sarpanch, .Pradhan, Mukhiya) and In 


Most States trhere is also a vice-president. In 
TJttar . Pradesh, Madhsfa Pradesh, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, 
?indhya Pradesh, PF.PSU and Bihar, these office 
bearers are directly elected by the adult voters. 

In BoMbay, Punjab,- Orissa, Mysore, Hyderabad, 

Madhy^- Bharat, Janniu & Kashntr, ^%st Bental, Ferala 
Assam, they are elected by the nembers of the, 
panchayat from amongst thenselves. • ' 

17. Panchayats are responsible for the provision 
of divic and ot'h^r amenities to the tocal residents. 
Medical relief, maternity and child welfare, the 
rainag«ttenti of common grazing grounds, the maintenance 
of village roads, streets, tanks and wells and pro 
vision of sanitation, drainage, etc., are some of 
oth-^r functions ^ich are usually undertaken by them. 
Insome places Panchayats Rliolook after primary 
education, the maintenance of village records and the 
realisation of land revenue. 

18* Besides administrative and cM c ' 

fun^lons, panchayats also have a Judicial wing called 
panchayat, Fleeted from among the merabars 
of the village panchayat, the members of this wing are 
competent to try minor offences under the, .Indian Penal 
Code and other spr>cial and local laws. Their powers 
of punishment are limited to the imposition of 



moderatp^ fines. Thplr civil jurisdiction extends 
to suits of the money velu'^ of Rs.200. The ny.aya 
Pa®®bay|it employes e '-imple and summary proeedur.e 
for the disposal of cases. Legal practitioners 
are not p-'^rmittad to apnear before it, 

(b) The Governing Bodies 

19. Members of gov'-rning bodies belong to four 
cati^gories - Elected, Selected or co-opted, Ex- 
officio and nominated by Staff Government. It does 
not mean that every local body contains all the 
four Categories of members. As a matter of fact 
there are at present no local authorities contain- 
ing wholly ex- officio or wholly nominated member s. : V : 
Thf>re are on the oth''r hand v'ery many authorities • 
containing wholly elected members and this is perhaps 
the direction in, which all authorities are likely to 
move. As a rul'" Village Panehayats are wholly 
elected. Other examples of bodies which contain 
only elected members are the Municipal Committees 
and Councils and District Boar#f In the States of, 
Bombay, Madras and Orissa. The '^ftinici'Dal Corner at ion 
of Calcutta ,1s another such body. There are examples 
of bodies which contain a small selected (or 
element b®«ides a large elected one. The Madras Head- 
elpali- Cornoratlon, ; the..Corocratlcai« of Hagpur .and 


Jubalpur in Hadhya ’^radesh, the Jahapada Sabhas 
and the ^fanlcirial Committees in the State are 

examples .of such bodies. The Madras Corporation 
h80 had it for a long tine. In Mr,dhya Pradeshit 
is a rec-^nt innovation. In the Calcutta Municipal 
Copporstion. also there is a provision for co-opted 
eldermen. It is, therefore, not possible to say 
whether th^re is a general tendency towards the 
inclusion or exclusion of tho sel-^'cted or co-opted 
element. There are advocates and critics of both, 
^sfeere selection is retained it is expected to be 
used not only to bring into the local body persons 
of eminence and experience vHio might not be disposed 
to go through all the difficulties associated with 
electioneering but also to give representation to 
minority communities like Harijans and to women. 

This is sn^cifically stated in the lf=’gislative 
enactments of Madhya Prad-^sh. There are few bodies 

which contain ex-officio members - members who are 

'ft#' 

included because oi “their holding certain offices 
in the State, The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
contains three such members - the Police Commissioner 
of the City, the Executive Engineer ia Charge of the 
Presidency Division and the Chairmai of the Board of 
Trustees of the Port of Bombay, In the local bodies 


of the Punjab - and; e-sps^clally In the District 
Boards- It Is that a large member of ex-off ido 
members are Ineluded, On some district boards 
there are as many as six out of a total membership 
of 48 to 50# 

(3) Personnel of Local Bodies 

The Chief Ixecutive personnel 

80. A passing referGnce has already been made in 
earlier paras to the chief -executive personnel of 
the various type of local bodids, 

81, In all local bodies in oxscutiva ' 

thority is invested in a single individual and not 
in a conmittee. ; Executives therefore are alngle !iad 
not plural, 

22, Local Executives fall broadly into three 
class<^s- elected, nominated (appointed) and ex-officlo, 
Elected %ecutives are found in those local bodies 
which elect their Chairmen and where the elected 
Chairmen have also ex«‘Cutiv'S‘ powers. In bodies where 

the elected Chairman occupies an ornamental position 

■ ■■ ■■■■■■■ 4 " 

there is a separate executive authority app<|lnted 
in almost all cases by the State Goverrsnent. In 
some local bodies the old practice of the District 
Collector or the Deputy Commissioner being ex-officlo 
(Chairman and executive ^'authority is continued. This 
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is particularly the case in the Punjab. In Madhya 
Pradesh a government Officer of the status of an 
Assistant Commissioner is invariably the T^xecut ive 
Officer of the newly organised Janapadas. 

». . n 

23« Referring to the defects of elected Chaiii^^^t^ 
Px<^cutives the vSimon Connission observed: ’’Hot a f-^* 
of the failures of local self-government in India 
may be traced to the inability to. realise the impor- 
tanee- of having a competent and vjell paid official 
analogous to, the English Town clerk or cl'^rk of the 
County Council”. In some of the local bodies where 
the system of elected Chairman-GX'cutive continues 
it is now the practice to appoint a well qualified 
and well paid Secretary to assist the Chairraanand 
it is an apnointment which is subject , to the approval 
of the State Government. This has remedied. Some, 
but net all, short-comings of the elected executive 
but many defects still remain. 

24, Accordingly, executives of a professional 
charaiter appointed by the State Government are being 
introduced into a number of local bodies. This fea- 
ture has been a characteristic of the big Municipal 
Corporations of Bombay and Madras from, almoat tha 
very beginning.- In them theexecutive authority 
is invested in a Commissioner who is appointed for 
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a p<^riod of three years - which may be extended 
to another such period- by the State Government, 

H# almost always belongs to the Indian Civil 
Service or Administrative Service. He is a pro- 
fpsilonal expert.- He cannot be removed from 
office unless it be on the vote of a large majority 
of the Corporation Council. Municipal Commissioners 
of this type have been introduced into all the 
Municipalities of the Madras State and into most 
Minicipalities of the Punjab. They ar® responsible 
for the enforcement of by-laws, for the assessment 
and collection of taxes, and for disciplinary control 
over the entire staff. Tt is claimed that a non- 
party independent executive like this has ban ught 
considerable Imnrovement in th--^ collection of taxes, 
ift the efficiency of the work of the staff and in 
making administration impartial Stat« Service cadres 
with uniform conditions of service s<^curity of 
tunure, etc., exist for the more Important municipal 
officers in Madras, Andhra and Hyderabad. 

25. In the case of village panchayAts, the exe- 
cutive officer is known oS S-^cretary, In Bombay, 

Jarzcm ^'Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan 
and tlttar Pradesh, the Secretary is appointed by 
the panchayat concerned,' . sub J<^ct to certain conditions 
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laid down by the Government, In the States of 
Andhra. Pradesh, Bihar, Fer ala, ^'^est Bengal, Madras 
and Orissa, the State Government is empowered to 
appoint a Secretary for every panchayat. In Assam, 
Secretary of the primary panchayat is appointed by 
therural panchayat in consultation with the primary 
panchayat. And the rural panchayat secretary is 
appointed by the district collector. The salary 
and allowances of a Secret -ary are fixed by the 
Government, but paid by the panchayat concerned. 

In quite a large number of cases and in most of the 
States, the same person acts as Secretary to more 
tlian one panchayat, With the devolution of new 
functions on panchayat s, the problem of training 
of panchayat Secret ''ries has assumed special 
significance and steps are being taken to provide 
appropriate training facilities. 

(b) Other Staff 

26, It is as difficult to generalise about the 
staff in the employment of local authorities as 
about their constitutions. Conditions regard, ng 
their recruitment, tenure of Office, salaries and 
retirement vary from State to State to a considerable 
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JfSvery local authority has a service staff to 
carry on its day to day administration the strength 
and the nature of which depending on the nature 
andsize of the local body itself. A big launicip'^l 
corporation like Bombay has in its service about 
28j000 <='mployeos of all sorts costing about two 
■ crores of rupees a year while th.ere are village 
panchayats which ha^'e to be content with only a 
part-time cl-^rk end one or two scavengers all cos- 
ting about Rs, 500 or Rs, 600 a year. Midway ; 

between these are the various urban municipalities 
and the rural district boards, 

27, There are some posts in th^ service of almost ; 

ev^ry loca' body which ive to be compulsorily filled*! 

■ ■ \ , ■ ' ■■■ ' ■.."■■■■ ' ■: ■ ■ -I 

The nature of these po£t i depend on the nature of 

the local body. They may be styled "statutory” | 

posts although the term "nrotected” posts haV^^ ! 

■■ . • ' ■■■ ■ ■■ • ' 1 

been used with reference to them in the recent i 

legislation in Madhya '^radesh. In Bombay Cornoration ! 
for instance the City Vngineor, the '^’Ixecutive Health j 
Offic<=r and the Hydraulic Engineer hold such posts. | 

t 

In Calcutta the Chief Executive Officer, the Chief 
■Engineer, the Chief Accountant and the Health Officer 
are of this clas-Sr:.,. In-.all municipalities of the 
first class %n the Rinjab' the appointment of . 
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Secretary is oompulsoryrHie posts of '^xpeutlve 
Officers, Secr-'=>tari©s, Engineers, Medical Officers 
of Health and Accountants are of this kind in Muni-* 
oipalities in Uttar Pradesh* ’Examples of this kind 
.may be multiplied. Ordinarily government fixes the 
salaries and qualifications of these Officers and 
their appointment and removal are subject to the 
approval of government, 

28, ’(•lith regard to the rest of the Staff- 
Superior, ^ Technical and Clerical-Local authorities 
Jiav© varying amounts of freedom. There are also 
differences between State and Stat« in regard to 
the way they ^re r'-'cruited, the particular authority- 
the Council as a whole, a committee of the council, 
the Chairman- executive, the tjxecutive Officer*etc, , 
which is empowered to make npnointnents and to 
•xercls© disciplinary control over those appointed. 
Although no competitive examinations are held govern- 
ment has rules prescribed in respect of the staff 
to be employed, their salaries, the way in which they 
should be recruited and the minimum qualifications 
they should possess. Subject to such rules 
appointments are made by every local authority. To 
give an example from Ut^.^ ’nradhsh? all Officers on ’ 
salary' exceeding Rs*'''$G in ease of noiEcity 
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Municipalities and Rs. 75 in case of city nsmici- 
palities are appointed by the Chairnan and those 
with salaries lower than these by the ex'-'catlve 
Officers or such departmental heads as may be 
empowered to do so. Appointments above a specified 
monthly salarythough made by the Chairman have to 
be confirmed by the Board. It is peijstssfcijfeBM c 
for the board to V'-st the anpointraent of educat- 
ional employees in the education committee. It is 
now becoming increasingly the practice to advertise 
■all vacancies and to select the best among the 
applicants. The Bombay Corporation has begun to 
utilise the s-^rvices of the State ;■ Public Service 
Commission for the recruitment of Its staff in 
the* higher raric. The Municipal Corporations -are 
authorised . to mak*® appointments of all employees 
vrtiose minimum monthly salary (exclusive of allow- 
aziCQs) *does not exceed a fixed limit, e.g. Rs,250 
in Delhi 5 Rs. 250 in Calcutta; Rs. 500 in Madras 
and Bombay, etc. In Calcutta appointments to 
posts carrying a monthly salary between Rs. 250 and 
Rs. 1500 aro made on the recommendations of the 
Municipal Service GoEsnissicm, which consists of 

three representatives - oi|# from each from State 

"" ' 

Public Service Commission, .State Government and, the 
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Municinal Corporation. 


As a rula thf? salaries and allowances allowed 


in the case of local government employees are lower 


than those of the State and central . government 


nniployees. Rules of conduct and other regulations 
relating to service conditions af state and central 
gov'^rnment employees have generally been adapted by 


local authorities, with suitable modifications. 
(4) Local Finance 


For discharging the functions with ih ich they 


are., entrusted local bodies in India have a varietj^ 


of financial resources. They ^^e not made to denend 


0(}|j one or two resources as is the case in some 

. 4 '' ■ 


countries. This carip>ty is a distinguishing feature 


qcia'. Indian local finance, second feature ds' the, 


small, #«mnt of revenue they get from nublic litility 


undeil^ings. /. ■’:M.T'd features is the growing impor- 


tance of grants -in- aids which they receive from ’State 


Governments, A fourth feature is the relatively 
small part played by loans e*^n in respect of sever- 
al productive -enterprises undert.aken by them. A 


final feature that deserves to be noted is that in 


of the tariety of source#; jf their income 


financial posltioit#i' on'" 




,unsatis- 


factpa^l-. They do. not ;J|pve;'adeq«fte finances t>r' 









discharging any of t hair functions, A brief 
coDKient on each one of these features is all that 
Is possible here. 

31. In India as in other countries local bodies 
derive their revenues from tax sources and from 
non -tax sources, Among the former are (1) taxes 

on property like buildings and lands; (2) taxes 
on trade; (3) taxds on persons and (4) fees and 
llcehces, Mong the latter are (1) rents of land, 
houses, rest houses and dak bungnlows; (2) sale 
proceeds, of land and produce of land; (3) fees 
and revenues from educational and medical institut- 
ions and from markets and slaughter houses; (4) 
Income from coramercial undertakings such as motor 
buses, tramways, electric supply, etc,, and (6) 
Government grants. 

32. The growth of the revenues of local bodies 
has been slow as compared to those of either Central 
or State revenues. There has been an increase of a 

liMNtXe- over two and half times in local revenues 
in 1951-52 as compared to 1938-39, but this is more 
offset by the wider coverage of the data and 
the general fise in ptrices. Tax receipts as a 

‘f 

proportion of total reyeaues of local bodies show 

■% 

a small increase from S3 per cent, to 66 per cent* 
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during this p<=irioGl; grants from State Governments 
accounted in 1951-52 for about otie-fifth of the 
total or a little less than what they were in 19‘58-39 
•— the proportion is much higher in respect of 

boards than for municipalities and cor- 
porationsj receipts from commercial activities are 
very small, contributing less than 2 per cent, of 
their total income, 

33, Property taxes (including house tax and 
service charges for water, lighting and conservancy) 
continue to be the mainstay of city corporations 
and municipalltiesj octroi and termincai taxes are 
also an important sourcer of municipal income In 
some States, The district boards depend mainly 
on the local fund cess, which is in the nature of 
a surcharge on land revenue and reflects the in- 
elasticity associated witht hat major head of State 
revenues. Local property texes account for about 
one-fourth of the total revenue of local bodiis 
but form less than 3 per,*cent. of all public 
revenues, Including Central and State revenues. 

The property tax is an optional levy except in some 
Of the city corporations including 'Bombay, Calcutta, 
Poona and ,.’ihmedabad and'-'in a few municipalities 'itfcere 
it is, compulsory^'.' .^It- l*s '■'geneieally levied at ’’a* flat 
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rate, except in Madras, Ahn'^^dabnd, Poona, Lucknov?, 
Indore and a few othei’ ‘'municipalities, where a 
mild degree of progression characterises the tax, 
Sven, in its limited form, the tax is not fully 
exploited In India. It is a source of comparatively 
small importance for municipal revenues in Uttar ■ 
Pradesh, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
PSPSU and most of Part G States, In several of the 
former part B and r>art C States, local government 
is still inan initial stage of development. Even 
in relatively advanced States like Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin, the tax rates are low, 

34, As for octroi and terminal taxes from which 
a revenue of about Rs. 10 crores is derived, octroi 
Ip much the more important source. Pood articles 

the main group subject to octroi. These taxes 
are relatively a more important source of muni- 
cipal revenue in the north and the western parts of 
the country in States like the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, PPT SU and Rajasthan, 
where property taxation is not so important. The 
proportion of yield from this source to total local 
revenues rose from 4 per cent, ‘before the War to 10 
per cent, in 1961-52, 

35, ^The funds at the disposal of local , bodies in 
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India are too inadequate to enable then to discharge 
the .functions for which they have been made respon- 
sible. A part of this inadequacy of financial 
resources is du'- to the failure of local bodies 
to fully collect th® taxes and fees due to then? 
another reason, is the unwillingness of local bodies 
to make the fullest use of the resources which they 
are permitted to utilise? and last of all, taxes 
and other sources of income placed at their disposal 
by the States are said to be unlucractiv® and few* 

36* The Local Finance .?.nqniry Committee appointed 
in 1949 and the Taxation inquiry Co - iission appointed 
early in 1953 went into the questlonof finance for 
local bodies. The Local Finance inquiry Committee 
recommesnded that terminal taxes on goods or passengers 
carried by the railways, sea or air and taxes on 
railway fares and freights listed under Item 89 of 
the Union L^st should be reserved for Local bodies. 

It further recommended that the reservation of some 
ten or twelve other taxes such as those on lands 
and buildings, mineral rights, entry of goods into 
areas, consumption and sale of electricity, 
advertisements other than those published in news- 
papers, goods and passengers carried by road or Inland 
waterways, vehicles, animals and pets, professions and 
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luxuries, and tolls etc. listed in the State list 
of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution for 
utilisation by locel bodies. 

37* The Taxation 'inquiry Commission which 
explored the subject tf equally thoroughly, was 
of the view that a sound system of local finance 
can rest only on local and direct taxation. The 
Cormalssion felt that the oresent tendency of the 
State Governments to encroach on the taxation powers 
o§.f the local bodies should be curbed and certain 
taxes should be reserved for their exclusive 
utilisation. In the Commission’s opinion no amend- 
ment of the Constitution was necessary for thi*' 
purpose* The State Governments should gradually 
cease encroaching upon the right of the local 
bodies which should be encouraged upon the right 
of the local bodies which should be encouraged to 
develop the items of taxation assigned to then. 

The Commission was also unable to approve of the 
Idea of loc-'l bodies sharing the taxes levied by the 
State Goveraments, This, it felt, was tantamount to 
receiving revenue without responsibility. In the 
Commission’s opinion, grant s-ln-ald based on soeci-. 

needs and subject to the maintenance of effi- 
cient standards would be more appropriate, .The 



omaission Drescribed a two-fold criteria for the 


devolution of powprs of taxation to local bodies: 
(1) stability of the taxes| Cii) capacity to lev,; 
and administer the tnxes equitably and adequately 
38, The Commission also stated that ■'^unicinal 


Acts should not merely enable, the local bodies to 


Since the prospects of the local bodies securing 
capital 'in their own' name for pur noses of develop' 
ment like water supply, drainage, slum clearance, 
etc,, were not considered bright, the Commission 
recommended financial assistance by the State 
Governments in the shape of loans end subsidies, 
39, The borrowing onerations of the local . 
authorities in India have beentept under close 


and investments of local authorities, made by the 
Beserve Barik of India, has r'^cealed that the percen- 
tage of total investments to total debt has arisen from 
77 per cent in 1951 to 83 per cent in 1957, Total 
income of all local authorities included in the 


survey amounted to Rs. 99 eror^s in 1956-57 and 
total expenditure to Rs. 100 crores, Showing an 
increase of Rs. 31 and 37 cr ores respectively. 



14 per cont and Goverrment grants 5 pr-r cent of the 

income in 1956-.57. ’’Administration'* formed 12 per 
' ' ■■■■■■ ■ ■ 
cent of the total expenditure in 1956-57? water supplj 

drainage, etc., 19 per cent; and roads and buildings 

7 per cent. The Survey covered 54 local authorities 

consisting of 39 municipalities, 11 city corporations 

and 4 part trusts. 


(6) Control 


gte Government 


40, Local bodies are subject to control by the 
State legislature, the State judiciary and the State 
executive. All local bodies are organised in accor- 
dance with a statute or statutes enacted for the 


purpose by the legislatures concerned. These 
statues determine their constitution and organisation 
their powers, and functions. They are not competent 
to do anything in excess of the powers specifically 
conferred upon them by the legislative enactments 
constituting them. Their pow-^rs are not inherent 
but only derivative, 

41, The legislative and judicial controls are 
occasional, control by the State executive and its 
CPEdls is normal and is an almost everyday occur- 

It is also of a more comprehensive character, 
rt is the State executive that has the power to 
constitute an 'area into 'a municipality or a raunlclnal 




corporation, a district board or a panchayat. It 
fixes the territorial limits of thpse authorities 
and can modify the limits from tine to time. It 
can, also abolish a local authority except a 

particular authority like say the Bonbay Municipal 
Corporation is constituted by a separate .‘'-ct. In 
the majority of cases it determines the strength 
of the membership of local body within the limits 
laid down in the st-^tute, The division of a local 
area Into wards, th^^determination of the number 
of se ats to be allotted to each ward, the allo- 
cation of reserved seats if any and the rules 
according to which the electoral rolls should be 
prepared and the elections held are generally within 
Its control. In some States Chairmen of local bod- 
ies aare still nominated by it. In some cases 
it can remove even elected Chairmen and elected 
members of the local body. It has a general power 
(with few exceptions) to dissolve a local body and 
order fresh elections. It can supersede a local 
body for a certain period and reconstitute it after 
a certain interval administering the area in' the 
meanwhile through a Special Officer appointed’ by 
itself. 



4S, The St at f? Government is also enpowered to 
cancel or suspend resolutions of a local authority, 
any order issued by it or any lieeiice it might have 
granted. It can. r'^quire a local authority to take 
action with reference to any matter within the 
Jurisdiction of the local authority and if it fails 
to 'take action it can appoint some person to 
and ne't all theexpenses incurred from the funds of 
the local body. In exercise of this power it is 
competent to make rules for the transactions of 
business by municipal councils or other local 
authorities, for the apnointment of committees, 
for the appointment, removal '^nd punishment of the 
staff of local authorities, for fixing their salar- 
ies and condij^ions of service, for the grant of 
licences, for entering into contracts, for the 
enforcement of Town Planning schemes and for every 
other purpose for which the local bodies are 
constituted. It has power to corduct enquiries, 
to -call for reports, to carry on inspection and to 
decide disputes. 

.'’43, State Governments have aast'^nsive powers of 
control in financial matters, No local authority is 
permitted to raise a loan or borraw in any other 
way without the sanction of government . In several 



taxation. In Bombay for instance local bodies other 
than municipal corporations hafe no independent powers 
of taxation,' They have to obtain the sanction of 
government before a tax is levied even though it 
may be a tax which they are competent to levy 
under the statute constituting them. InUttar 
Pradesh they canaot impose any taxation irrespetive 
of the fact whether any limits are laid down by law 
or not. 


44. In several States, Governments retain a 
large amount of control and their approval is nece„-* 
ssary before the budget is put into effect by a 
local body. In several States local authorities 
are obliged to spend a certain percentage of their 
income on one service or another. Besides this they 
have to submit plans and estimates of every project 
costing more than a certain amount for the technical 
scrutiny and sanction of SS:ate Governmaits even when 
they have highly qualified engineers in their service 
State Governments also control expenditure on the 
establishments of local bodies by insisting on 
certain classes of officials being appointed and 
fixing their salaries, by determining the normal 
strength of their establishments and the emoluments 





the coianmnity projects administration and national 
extension service; and (iii) Relations of both of 
them to the normal District Administration, 

46, Before dealing with these issues, mention 
may be made of the two bold and strikingly novel 
experiments in the sphere of rural local self- ' 
government in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa.- 

47, The Madhya Pradesh Scheme, initiated by the 
M,?, Local Government Act, 1948, is popularly known 
as the Jananada Scheme, Under it, the whole of the 
state (pre-reorganisation) is divided Into local 
areas called ‘'Janapadas”, In practice the Janapada 
boundaries coincide with those of the tahsils, and 
there were 96 Janapadas in Madhya ^radosh as it 
stood before its recent reorganisation. The 
Janapada, like the English count y, is a mixed area, 
urban and rural. All the municipalities and notified 
areas situated within a tashil are integral parts 

of the Janapada of that tahsil. These lesser local 
areas, within the Janapadas, function autbnomously 
in respect of the powers conferred on them by their 
several consltutlng Act ji, but, otherwise, they are 
parts of the Janapada constitutionally, financially, 
and administratively as. are the English boroughs 
of the county. The village panchayat areas are 
inte gral parts of the Janapada area, and the 




Janapada Council can reverse or alter the resolut- 
ions of the panchayats by a two-third majority vote 


executive authority of the Janapada is vested 


in a Chief "Executive Officer who is a Government 


his duties in conn'=ctlon with Janapada work 


also revenue and magisterial work. In matt 


etc he is under the control, not of the Janapada 
but of the Government, Like the French Prefect, 
the Chief Executive Officer represents the official 
and independent type of local executive* 


administration, exeept police and Justice, to the 


the State government and obey such directions and 
orders as might be issued by the latter* The 


This is probably the most 








practically .'*he wholf? of the cJistrict adninistration 


Ihe Janapada scherne is intended to be 
territorially or geographically, the scheme has broug 
brought the centre of self-government administration 
hearer to the people, from the district to the tahsil 
headquarters, 

49, Another ■ experiment in Local Self-Government 
on sore or less similar lines, has been attempted 
in Orissa through the Anchal Sasan Bill of 1953. 

Under the Anchal ^asan Scheme, the entire state ts 
to be divided into 118 "Ahchals*’ each of which will 
generally include the areas of 10 contiguous village 
panchayats and coincide with a National Extension 
Block, Municipalities and notified areas will form 
integral parts of the Anchal within which they 
are situated, but five larger nuncipallties are 
excluded and given an Independent status. The 
Anchal Sabha (council) will be Indirectly elected 
by the members of the village panchayats, munitlpal- 
itles and notified areas, each of which will be se- 
parate constituency for the purpose. The functions 
of the Anchal Sabha will Include education (primary 
and middle but not high school), medical relief, pu 
public health, veterinary service, agriculture, 





of land revanua and casaes unless the village pan- 
chyats are able to take up this collection for a 
conniission of 10 per cent. The Anchal and the 


revenue and the cesses will, in vdue course, be 


transferred to Mchal Sasan to meet the cost of the 


services under it, 

60, The points of diffeli'ence between the Anchal 
Sasan and Janapada Scheme deserve to be noted. In 


zo he indirecti' tTora among the merabers of the less- 


er local bodies included in it, and not direct as 


in Janapada Sabhas, Secondly, the area of the Anchal 
is smaller than the tahsil which is the basis of 


Janapada organisation. Thirdly, an attempt has been 
made to integrate the anchal area with the new 


the Janapada area is unrelated to the “newer areas 


of the Anchal Sabha, while going beyond 
lonal local government functions, do not 
e wholsale transfer, to those ‘bodies, of 





Janapada sch^rae does. Lastly, the financial provi- 
sion for the. imchal..S^^^ definite and 

clear-cut than for the Janapada scheme. 

51. . The advent, of planning has led to a re- 
consideration of the role of Vil lag e Panchayats 
(Councils) as the basic units of village planning 
and development* ’^slhile Panchayats are .being gradua- 
lly given more functions In these fields, their exact 
place in district administration as a whole still 
remains to be deternineif, 

52. In the First Five Year flan, panchayats were 
visualised mainly as the agency at the village level f 
for development, welfare and land management as well 
as for land reforms. This role was, in principle, 
fully accepted by all the state Governments. In 

the Second Plan, specific measures have been recomm- 
ended for building up active panoha^'ats in order to 

secure the broader aims of (a) compreh^sive village 

about more 3ust and integraged social structure in rural 

planning; (b) bringing /hnd (c) for completing the area 
pattern of district administration envisaged in the 
national extension and community development 
programmes, “’anchayats are also being vested with 
certain judicial functions such as the administra- 
tion of civil, and criminal justice, settlement of 
petty disputes and enforcement of minicHM wages 
In agriculture, . ' ' 
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53» The question of re-organisation of local 
self- government with a view to democratic de-cent.ra- 
lisation in regard to developcient work was exanined 
recently by Balwantray Mehta Study Team on Conmimity 
Development and National Tbctension Service, set up 
by the Comnittee on ’"'Ian frojects of the National 
Develonment Council. The 3!' earn has favoured the 
establishment, at the coi!E#nlty block level, of a 
statutory, elected, popular body to be called 
Pancha.-'at Saaiti (Union). At the district level, 
there should be a Zilla Parishad (District Council), 
consisting of presidents of all Samitis, of all 
Members of Legislative Assembly and Members of 
Parliament (from that district) and of all principal 
district officers, with th<=* Collector as the Chairman- 
The General pattern recommended is thus a three- 
tiered scheme. At the bottom are the directly 


elected village panchayats. At the intermediate 


level are the pane hay at samitls , elected Indirectly 
by the village panchayats, and possessing all powers 
of development pf'rmitted by Government. "At the top 
will be the PI wh Ich would, without 

executive functions, supervise 'and ^ co-ordinate the 
work of_the panchayat samitis*.' The levels will be 
linked by (a) the gransev^ of 'the saiaiti serving 







as development secretary of the village panchay at 
(b) the approval by the pancha"'at samlti of village 
panohayat budgets and, in turn, approval by the 
Zlla pari shad of panohayat samitl budget s | (c) the 
election of panchavat , samitis from village panchaya- 
ts| (d) the ex-officio conposttion of the Zila 
parishadi (e) the power of each level to require 
the lower level to function as its agent. 

54. The above recommendations of the study Team 
were considered by the standing Comnittee of the 
National Development Council which accepted the 
objective of Introducing a democratic structure of 
administration within the district above the village 
level and approved of the general principle of 
giving responsibility for development to represen- 
tatives of people within the district. The Standing 
Coiamlttee, however, felt that the precise manner in 
which the principle was to be applied was essentially 
a matter for the States to consider, '’^ach State ; 
should work out the atructuro which suited it s< con- 
ditions best and there was no need to insist on 
uniformity between different parts of the country- 

I-', 

55 Pour State Government • - Andhra, Assam, 

Bihar and Madras - have accepted the principle of 
establishing popular bodies at the block level. 

The U.P, Government has set. up -interim district 



councils to take over the functions of district 
boards, the district plaruiing con?nittG(=s and the 
work connected with the connunicy development 5 the 
Government of Mysore proposes to set up Taltaka 
Development BoardSa The Government of Bombay intends 
to establish Gram Panchayat Mandala at the district 
level, and aet at the block level. The Governments 
of Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal consider that 
the establishment of a democratic institution at the 
block level is not feasible at the present stage of 
development. The State Governments of Kerala, 

Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan have established 
committees to work out detailed ; 3mo5.a".fi,nin 
regard to democratic decentralisation in local 
self-government, A Panchayats Union, a statutory 
joint body with functions, funds and executive staff 
of its own, has been formed in Uorth Madurai in 
Madras State, 

56, The question of democratic decentralisation 
in locel self-government has a special significance 
in India in the context of the need for ' evoking 
people's cooperation and participation in the 
execution of the Sfive Year Plans and the national 
objective 'of a Socialist Pattern of Soclety'™'in'a'~' 
democratic framework of governmento 



